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THE NEW EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. * 


Tue Proprietors of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels 
have issued a short prospectus of a new edition 
of these celebrated works. These pages contain 
a ‘Notice by the Publisher’ and an ‘ Author’s 
Advertisement,’ taking which together, the ob- 
ject of the proposed publication may with tole- 
rable certainty be collected: ° 

1. The booksellers say that they intend to make 
an edition, the price of which will put it within 
reach of: persons who could not afford to pur- 
chase copies of the previous editions. 2. The 
book will be elegantly printed, &c. 3. It will be 
ornamented with engravings. 4. The text of the 
novels will be throughout corrected. 5. There 
will ‘be comments of various kinds, containing 
accounts of circumstances connected with the 
first publication of these fictions, and of the 
sources from which the author derived his inci- 
dents and descriptions. 

1. The superior cheapness we take to be a bib- 
liopolical fiction, though much less brilliant than 
the romantic fictions to which it relates. We be- 
lieve the Waverley novels may now be obtained 
for at least as small a sum as that which they will 

" cost in this edition. 

2. To the elegance of the printing we have, of 
course, no objection. The hot-pressing we hold 
to be out of character. A rich rough aspect, 
with quaint wood-cuts and grotesque initials, 
would, to our taste, best become these pleasant 

‘ books. 

3. The me aecian be to be ornamented with 
engravings from the designs of several very ce- 
lebrated (and very justly celebrated) artists. 
Here we must take leave to pause, and say our 
critical say. 

The abstract idea of a book-engraving is an in- 
vention of the devil; who, by the way, in all the 
illustrated copies we have seen of the Bible and 
* Paradise Lost,’ is amply punished for the device. 
The business of a book-engraving, in general, we 
take to be this: it is meant to serve the purpose 
of introducing a salutary fretfulness and disagree- 
ment into the intercourse of author and reader. 

. If the reader of an ‘ illustrated’ volume is so im- 
prudent as to frame for himself, from the hints 
of the writer, a vivid picture of a man or an oc- 
currence, let him but look to the frontispiece, 
and we. will bet all Mr. Westall’s designs + 
to the dullest of~Cruickshanks’ scratchings, 
that he will cry to sleep again, he will find a Lon- 
don school-miss instead of Miranda, or a Pros- 
pero evidently imitated from that great conjuror, 
r. Cobbett. A book-engraving, above all other 
engines, is powerful to stuff out the insignificant, 
degrade the lofty, to change what is universal, 

. a8 containing more life than any -thing else, into 
. that which is compion-place, as containing less. 
- It renders the individual and peculiar, general 
_ and indiscriminate. It has the true art of muta- 
tions to change peasants into stage-players, and 
gentlemen into clowns.. It makes Don Quixote 
what all his madness could not make him, vulgar 
and contemptible ; it gives us, for the Duke and 


* ‘Prospectus of a New Edition of the Waverley 
Novels, with the Author’s Notes, and new’ Introduc- 
tions.’ 

t+ We have long wanted to get rid of them—they 
. Were given to us by our cousin, who has since married 

and produced three little ‘ illustrations’ of wedlock, 








Duchess, the Duke and Duchess of St. Albans, 
and plunders Sancho’s face of all its proverb- 
honoured wisdom. How manyfa gay creature of 
the element has a book-engraving changed into 
a Caliban! How many a band of heroes ‘hath it, 
like Comus, converted into swine! How many 
a fair lady of song hath it smitten, in the turning 
of a page, with leprosy, and deformed with affec- 
tation. The burin is the true Ithuriel’s spear to 
give us fiends for angels; it is the real sword of 
war, which desolates fair landscapes into wilder- 
nesses. At its touch the butterflies of poetry 
grow back to grubs. Egyptian-like, it seats its 
skeletons beside its gay and revelling thoughts, 
and mocks us with the contrast. It takes us from 
the pleasant gardens and the stately chambers of 
the fancy to a region of shadows and monsters ; 
and a bookseller stands warder at the gate, and 
tells us, forsooth, that we must pay for admit- 
tance. Thank Heaven! there are cheap and un- 
illustrated editions of Shakspeare. We are not 
always compelled to put up with a coal-heaver 
instead of Orlando, and be content to think 
Be&trice a hoyden ; or, rather, those resplendent 
beings are not doomed to be all always followed 
by the grimaces and screamings of the apes and 
peacocks from the engraver’s Tarshish. We are 
sometimes allowed to read Homer without being 
told that a facsimile of Thersites is a portrait of 
Achilles; and to see Nausicaa at the river in 
another likeness than that of a modern washer- 
woman. Praise be to the Bible Society, praise 
to the folios of our fathers, that there are Bibles 
without engravings; that we still think of Moses 
pointing to the brazen serpent, as somewhat dif- 
ferent in look and bearing from a showman at the 
Tower; and that we yet conceive the form of 
Christ as rather that of a carpenter than a Saviour. 
There are many persons, no doubt, who would 
derive no image whatever of an author’s meaning 
from his writings ; and for these we suppose it is 
that book-engravings are peculiarly intended. 
And in these cases, undoubtedly, they are generally 
such as exhibit a wise adaption of means to ends. 
Minds that can make to themselves, by the aid of 
books, no notion of any thing that is in nature, 
are very fit to be entertained by sketches of what 
is completely unnatural. We would suggest, that 
even for such people it is needless to connect the 
picture with the book, as a volume is rather a 
clumsy frame for acopper-plate. But for this class 
of readers the greatest possible difference between 
the author’s mind and. the artist’s is of no impor- 
tance whatever. If, indeed, they could suspect 
for a moment that there is a similarity of inten- 
tior™ between the author’s mind and the artist’s, 
the consequence would be a troublesome and 
futile attempt to trace out the connection, and a 
great deal of time would be vainly wasted in an 
enterprise which from the first would, for the 
ouer part of the ‘ reading public,’ be absolutely 
esperate. But there is in truth no such danger. 
And in this point of view we have always particu- 
larly admired ‘ Boydell’s Shakspeare Gallery,’ 
which exhibits on a large scale the forms and 
gestures of certain fantastic beings as amusin 
asthe fantoccini, or the dancing dogs, or learne 
cats ; and whose identity with the ‘ fine spirits’ of 
the poet will never for an instant be quéstioned 
by our unsuspicious public. 
There are, undoubtedly, artists of powers equal 
to those of any writers whom they might think 
fit to illustrate. When Wilkie is in question, it 


may seem strange'to say that we object to all 
> ‘ . et ‘ ‘ ° ee . 





designs from passages in well-known books; yet 
we do dislike such attempts, even when made by 
men of genius, as we should dislike to see in a 
poem a stanza by a different hand from that of 
the author; and still more if the stanza were a 
paraphrase of something gone before, with all 
the diversity of conception and expression which 
it would necessarily derive from the genius of its 
maker. A man of genius cannot by possibility 
reproduce, with a mere difference of form, the 
thoughts of another man, and will always either 
introduce some evidences of original thought, 
which will prevent the illustration from. being 
what a book-illustration ought to be, or (if he be 
guided by some temporary and external conside- 
ration, instead of the inherent laws of,his own - 
genius) he will attend to nothing but the details, 
which he will very probably represent even more 
ineffectually than a meaner map, who could never 
look beyond them; and, when we are dealing in 
one page with a living being, we shall find in the 
next, as an ‘illustration’ to assist us 4; our con- 
ception of it, a ghastly and lifeless nummy. 

This reasoning will provapi; he met with ex- 
amples of cases in which bapks have been suc- 
cessfully illustrated by engravings, . The most 
celebrated of our day are those of ,the designs by 
Retsch, Flaxman, and, perhaps, Pinelli. ,The 
works of the last, which are les# known in this 
country than those of the two former, supply a 
good instance for our purpose. . Let. any one 
compare Pinelli’s larger designs from some of 
the Italian poets with the very, smallest and most 
careless of his drawings of peasants and banditti, 
and he must at once see the difference .in spirit, 
ease, expression, compusition, even accuracy of 
drawing, between the.scratchy span of. paper on 
which a man of high talent has created for.him- 
self, and the more, elaborate exhibitions of ill- 
made heroes and awkward heroines, into. whom a 
copyist has attempted to transfuse. that spirit 
which cannot be imbibed from its living original 
by a dead imitation. . It-is useless to collect with 
so much care the bones and ashes. They area 

oor consolation to the mourner for the life he 
ved. But how much vainer and more fool.sh is 
it, when we are walking in amaranthine gardens, 
among the disembodied essences of poetry, to 
mock us with the funeral urn, which is of the 
earth earthy, and contains only dust and relics. © 

Retsch and Flaxman are perhaps somewhat 
more difficult to dispose of than, Pinelli. And 
here we must remark that, condemning, as we do, 
the practice of binding up engravings, and poems 
or novels, together; asserting, as we do, that the 
practice will almost always lead to the junction 
of the living with the dead body, .or of the real 
man and his wraith, or of dissimilar men in a 
case in which no difference is endurable, ‘and 
that the being of the poet will scarcely ever have 
a satisfactory double in the being of tlie artist, 
we are yet not called upon to show that subjects 
taken from fictitious ‘compositions are not very 
proper for pairting. It isthe juxta-position 
which we chiefly complain of. ‘ When we read a 
fine poem, and afterwards see a fine painting of 
the same subject, each is to us a separate crea- 
tion. Tie them together,‘and attempt to per- 
suade us that they relate not only to people of the 
same names ahd in the same circumstances, but 
to the same individual men and women, and you 
are forced to abstract whatever is substantial and 
characteristic in the one work of art or the other, 
to consider it as a mere shadow of its prototype; 
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or else we revolt against-the whole:preceeding 
will not believe that opposi 





, 
osites are identical, and 
have our impression of the reality of both weaken- 
ed by the vain pretence on which it has been 
sought to subjugate us. Looking at the illustra- 
tions of ‘ Faustus’ this week, having read the poem 
* Faustus’ last week, we are content to see in the 
former a beautiful story beautifully told; but, in 
so far as our conception of the poet’s meaning 
(its name is ‘ Legion’) is broken in upon by the 
images received from the engravings, (except as 
regards one or two points,) we are pained and 
fretted by the interference. The ‘ Faustus’ of 
Retsch is not to our eye the ‘ Faustus’ of Goéthe ; 
and turn for a moment to Margaretin the last plate, 
with any notion in your mind of the original Mar- 
garet! There is more evidence to Englishmen in 
the designs for Hamlet. The Prince of Denmark 
is so represented in the plates that an ingenious 
apologist of Retsch could find no other defence 
put to say, that Hamlet, having been a student at 
Wittenberg, ought to look like a German student. 
The most philosophical of gentlemen, a drinker 
of forty quarts of beer at a sitting, a member of 
the Burschenschaft, a hero of Renowning! We 
remember that among the juvenile studies which 
helped to ripen us into the maturity our readers 
are now enjoying, we diligently perused an ancient 
Delphin Virgil. Each book was adorned with a 
copper-plate, in which a left-handed A‘neas, a 
bandy-legged Dido, or a squinting Lavinia, (as 
the case might be,) was conspicuous. Our infant 
minds were exceedingly perplexed by the dis- 
crepancies between our conceptions of gods and 
heroes, and the portraits of them, ad usum Del- 
phini. This does not prove much; but, in later 
years, when we had long been addicted to the 
study of Homer and Aschylus, Flaxman’s out- 
lines fell into our hands; and, though it was evi- 
dent that in these the mind of a man of genius 
had been at work, and a mind imbued with 
whatever is strongest and loveliest in the spirit of 
antiquity, yet had we encountered these compo- 
sitions between the pages of the ‘ Odyssey’ and 
the ‘ Prometheus,’ we should have felt a disa- 
greeable revulsion. Some of the Outlines are in 
their way almost as fine as the poetry, but they 
produce a different effect ; and there is almost as 
much jarring and inconsistency, (if the two be 
studied together,) as if the writings of the two 
great Greeks, from whom Flaxman took his sub- 
jects, were so arranged that the pages should 
alternate. 

It is indeed very possible, that, in some cases, 
a great painter may completely express, in lines 
and colours, the conception of a great poet; 
though it has very seldom been done in the 
noblest pictures of scriptural subjects. But, if it 
were done ever so completely, how many persons 
are there whose minds are so evenly cultivated, 
that they would receive the same impression from 
the two works of art? Probably not ten in Eng- 
land. And, though it be true that if, regarded 
separately, it is probable each would make a deep 
effect, yet, unless those effects were precisely 
correspondent, the evil of having the poem and 
the drawing on the same page would very much 
outweigh the good. 


Our reason: for thinking that engravings had 
better be omitted in the new edition of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, have run to considerably greater 
length than we had intended. We now proceed 
to say something on the other points alluded to 
in the prospectus, which are, 4. That the text will 
be throughout corrected; and, 5, That there will 
be notes and prefaces by the author, explaining 
(among other matters) the sources, so far as they 
are distinguishable, from which he derived his 
incidents, descriptions, and so forth. 

To the correction of the style no one can urge 
any objection. ‘There is abundant room for it; 
and we regard nothing as trivial which can exert 
an influence, (and what kind of influence is there 
which, either for good or evil, is not exerted b 
shese novels?) on the purity and certainty of our 
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toni 
varieties of solecismsa, Sir Walter Scott has had a 
greater share than any man living ; for he is at 
once the most negligent and the most popular of 
modern authors. No existing writer (except 
Wordsworth) has a greater command of genuine 
and vital English; and no existing writer (unless, 


a, Byron) has dealt so largely in s/ip-slop. 
t 


would be melancholy that the glittering pinna- 
cles and rich fret-work which he has added to 
our literature, should tend to break down and 
crush the pillars of language, which alone uphold 
the superstrueture. 


To the last particular of the plan we are sorry to 
demur. It seems to us that Sir Walter Scott 1s a 
traitor to his own genius in publishing with the 
novels the details of those resources which he has 
made such admirable use of. No one suspects him 
of making bricks without straw ; but, when we are 
looking at the pyramid, and studying the architec- 
ture, it is impertinent to withdraw our attention, 
and exhibit to us specimens of the clay, and sand, 
and fuel, which have enabled him to form the ma- 
terials. Anatomy is an excellent study to help a 
man in becoming a painter, or even a critic of 
painting ; but no one who is looking at a fine pic- 
ture would desireto be shown the prepared entrails of 
the persons who formerly sat as the artist’s models. 
If Sir Walter Scott’s novels are not truer than the 
histories and anecdotes from which the vulgar tell 
us he composed them, (as the sculptor composes 
a statue out of a block,) they are worth nothing, 
or next to nothing, as novels, and we care not to 
be let into the worthless secret of their construc- 
tion. If (as we all know them to be) they are ten 
thousand times more true (to human nature) than 
all the historical facts that ever were prated of, 
why should we be pestered with the miserable de- 
tails which could only become precious by being 
wrought in the mine of a man of genius. There 
is nothing, the most absurd, in the worst fiction, 
for which some historical parallel might not pro- 
bably be found. It is nothing the better for this ; 
it is not less improbable, less false, (for the artist,) 
on this account. There is only one of his secrets 
which Sir Walter Scott can never explain in notes 
to ordinary readers: it is one which can only be 
intelligible to those who need no explanation—the 
secret of his genius. The real incidents (as if Hume 
were one tithe so real as Shakspeare) alluded to 
in the prospectus, have become Sir Walter’s own : 
they are stamped with his name, and imbued with 
the fragrance of his genius ; and why should we be 
forced to see upon the styles and titles of the 
pawnbrokers in whose hands they were originally 
found? The old nails and broken buttons have a 
been welded together, and wrought into a splen- 
did armour: would you mar the delicate richness 
of the chasing by scratching over each square inch, 
in awkward letters, the initials of the beggar who 
collected the raw material of that peculiar por- 
tion? Fools will think much the worse of the 
novelist’s powers when they see that even he, 
though the wine is undoubtedly an ‘ emanation’ 
from himself, was compelled to borrow a goat-skin 
to put it in: men of talent will not think more 
highly of his abilities than they do at present, for 
they take for granted (caring not a jot whether it 
be so or no) that he has seized whatever would an- 
swer his purpose, and cere nothing for seeing a 
catalogue of the worn-out shreds from which he 
has made so magnificent a robe of kingly purple. 
Is it not obviously ill-judged to surround a finished 
building with scaffolding ? 





THE HARP OF INNISFAIL. 


The Harp of Innisfail. 

don, 1829. 

Tus poem is dedicated to Daniel O’Connell, 
Esq. We say this in the outset, not for the pur- 
pose of frightening our readers, but, on the con- 
trary, that we may relieve them from anxiety, b 
telling them the worst at once. The truth, as it 
appears to us, is, that Mr. D. S. L. is a very 
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. In its -depravation by*a_ thousand, 








innocent and well-disposed young Irishman, 
rather given, like the rest of his countrymen, to 
talking about harps, willows, and prostrate Erin, 
but much less rebellious in his poetry than in his 
dedication—in his heart than in his poetry—and 
in his actions than in his heart. 

We are, perhaps, fool-hardy; but we have no 
fears for Lord Farnham or his -hay » nor 
even for the Irish Church and the British. Consti- 
tution, either from the publication of the poem, 
or from the ulterior views of its author. ‘The 
sphere of his agitation, we believe, will be confined 
to the stomachers and handkerchiefs of the gentler 
bosoms in Wexford, Wicklow and Tipperary; 
and, as we do not think that it is necessary, or, 
perhaps, possible, to restrain incendiaries of his 
description by any penal enactments, or literary 
abuse, we shall forthwith dismiss Mr. D. S. L.’s 
politics, and proceed to his poetry. 

We do not wish to make the honourable member 
for Clare jealous ; but we strongly suspect. that he 
holds only a divided godship in the breast of our 
author, with a much shorter and less celebrated 
person—the author of ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ Of all 
the innumerable male and female votaries of 
Mr. Moore, we never met with one so un- 
shrinking in his devotion. For this idolatry, 
were he an Englishman, we should take upon 
ourselves to lecture him with some severity. e 
should tell him, that if he had sought through the 
whole circle of English, French, Italian, and clas- 
sical poetry, for the man, the study of whose writ- 
ings could most unfit him for the study of other 
writers, whom it would most impair his originality 
to take for a model, and whom it would be most 
impossible to imitate with success, that man is 
Thomas Moore. But Mr. D. S. L., so far from 
being an Englishman, is an Irishman, and this cir- 
cumstance would render our sermon at once ina 
plicable and useless. . Moore’s poetry is the 
poetry of a man extremely drunk—incapable of 
describing objects, because he sees every thing 
double, and of expressing feelings, because he is ab- 
sorbed by the one all-engrossing feeling of inebriety 
—but, for all that, of an ‘exceedingly : honest, 
good-hearted person—mightily eloquent, and who 
tells a story 2 merveille. The English copyist 
of Moore is a poor wretched creature, who bi = 
fore he has taken half a dozen glasses, ‘affects to 
stagger and reel—lisps all sorts of' dull stupid 
oaths, which do not subject him to the five shil- 
lings’ penalty—pretends to mistake puddles for 
purling streams, but has the instinct to avoid 
dirtying his boots with them—and takes al] kinds 
of liberties with the fair population, but has so- 
briety and cowardice to avoid the slaps and 
cuffs with which they recompense his imper- 
tinence. On the contrary, the Irishman ‘is 
bona-fide intoxicated like his master, actually 
does discern a whale in the cloud when it is no- 
thing but an ordinary niméus cirrostratus, really 
utters a great many truths though not very cohe- 
rent ones, and, though he runs into twice as many 
scrapes as his Anglican brother, nevertheless shows 
himself an infinitely better wit, and in our opi- 
nion a much wiser man. Such a person is the 
author before us: true, he imitates Moore, but 
it is not mere dry imitation : he is, as we have said, 
downright drunk as a young Irishman ought to be; 
and whether with champagne or mountain-dew, is 
in our minds a matter of very little consequence. 
The effect is the same; he writes away helter- 
skelter, perfectly careless because perfectly un- 
conscious whether what he writes is sense or non- 
sense, wisdom or folly. And the consequence is, 
that, though he writes nonsense perhaps rather 
more frequently than sense, yet that he always 
writes cleverly, and, in nine cases out of ten, agree- 
ably ; fora man who is really inspired must give 
us a certain pleasure, even though the inspiration 
be not of that kind which can strictly be called 
desirable. As aspecimen, we select the opening 

e. No one in the world will venture to say 
that it is the writing of a reasonable man or of a 
very good poet ; but every one, we think, mystesay, 
that it is the writing of a clever man, and that 
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——— 
reading it gives him, he cannot perhaps tell how | Though its tale be a mixture of sorrows and smiles, By its noon-day breath on the spi ve, 
or why, very considerable pleasure : Like the long autumn-day in those same sunnyisles !’ 3 ade for | 


€ Oh! who that has heard of the hill-crested lake, 
¢ the waters flowon, in a heaven-ward stream, 
sparkles of Eden would bid us forsake 
, wine-cups of mortals for nectar like them ; 
i} who, that had been ‘mid the roses and bowers, 
lere nature is wreathed with the fairest of flowers, 
re echo, _ oy, and pared and love, 
in gladness and light o’er each arbutus grove ; 
! who has been there and not felt that the land 
as a Paradise sprung from Omnipotence’ hand ? 
Emperor of the gold-clothed sky, 
ing may swoop from his rock-nest on high ; 
‘the war-note of may ring o’er the earth, 
its hollow shout pealing in murderous imirth,— 
, here were the spot, where the lake and the river 
on to the ocean, in beauty, for ever,— 
es! here were the spot, where the lone soul may 


Test 
Until summoned away to the fields of the blest ; 
And we heaving in prayer it would hallow each 


"Phe Vistas should ope on the portals of God! 
few be the pleasures that blossom around, 









“Which the sear touch of woe will not ever profane, 
And though frail be the gifts, in the banquet-hall 
: found, 
Re the revel is kindling the blood in the vein ; 
Yet here might we hope for such moments, as Heaven 
But seldom, to man, in its wisdom hath given ; 
And here might it be that the tyrant would cease 
'o frown in Somer on a prostrated race ; 
rit never could be that Divinity gave 
Such a bright land as this for the shrine of a slave ! 


* When = night-clouds are twining the mists of their 


In a'silyery web, o’er the dew-curtained mountain, 
And the watch-towers of Heaven, that mock at the 


gale, 
Look down, in their lustre, o’er valley and foun- 


tain ; ' 
Then, then, is the hour for the poet to stray, 
la his wildness of soul, by the couch of the spray, 
And watching the stars as they tremble above, 
To fancy them brightening with softness and love ; 
For this is the time when the feelings of Heaven, 
st and best, to the full heart are given ! 
And this is the hour when the book of the skies 
oa its pages of fate to all “‘ ignorant eyes.” 
go, read the secrets of earth and of air, 

For the future lies shrined with its mysteries there ; 
Go, spell.in the scroll it unrolls to the view, 
Alli life has of darkest or brightest of hue. 
But oh! when you turn from the star-rays on high, 
Go, bask in the warmth of a melting blue eye ; 
For surely on earth there is nothing so bright, 
As a beautiful eye-beam, all laughter and light ! 
* Oft, oft at this hour when the moon-painted wave 

‘Rolled calmly along to the far ocean’s tide, 
When it'seemed as if youth could not choose for its 

* grave 

A isbee sanctified bed than the gulph at my side ; 
I Kave strayed by the fount, I have stood by the river, 

And marking the bubbles that thrilled from the 


ground, : wee 
I havé thought how our life passing upward for ever, 
Like them, was a thing but of murmur and sound ; 
And turning from them to the radiance that shone 
O’er the valleys and hills, like gems on a throne, 
I haye thought it a spot, where the out-breaking 
ind 


m 
Might shake down the fetters that shackle its 
‘flight, 
heiintiaies through air, like the leaves on the wind, 
Leave genius to roam through its regions of light. 
Were the fictions of time, in their fresh ivy dress, 
To bring us some glimpses of long-buried glory, 
Oh ! here is the spot that such visions possess, 
The grandest illusions of legend and story ! 
Loved'theme of this harp! though my country may 
rest 
In the clasp of oppression, and sorrow, and pain, 
In bosom of quiet, that lute will be blessed, 
ich may pour on thy echoes its exquisite strain! 
Though oar children may weep o’er the chain on the 
li 


z 


im 

And the g eye of gladness with mourning be dim, 
lasaane of a kingdom may ring on the ears 

Of the rulers, who watered her vineyards with tears, 

From :the depth of thy mountains, the song shall 


_ rush forth ; 
And its voice shall be sweet to the freemen of earth ; 





The following song of a young lady called 
Cora, we are afraid, is quite nonsense ; but we 
really cannot tell, for it carries a good sound 
with it: 

**< In the harems of cinnamon climes, 

*Neath the garlands that circled the brows 
Of the beauteous maids, who, in heavenlier times, 
Were wooed bythe warmth of the seraphim’s vows : 
In the land of the Sun—at the streams of his light, 
There is not, there is not a virgin as true, 

As the daughters of Erin, alluring and bright, 

With their soft eyes, all love and intelligence too. 


* “ Sweet, sweet Innisfallen, oh! thou art the isle, 
Where the lover may live through a world of bliss, 
And while hovering here on the wings of a smile, 
He “y deem that in Eden there’s nothing like 
is; 
And fairest indeed are Hibernia’s daughters, 
When girdling the crest of some green- 
mountains, 
Or when bending them over the musical waters, 
That sparkle around from their cool summer foun- 
tain !’’” 


We will give two more extracts, and then com- 
mit D. 8.L., with every good wish, to our readers 
and his good genius : 


* I stood by the Grave. 
‘I stood by the grave, and the dark night came 
From its evening couch of faded flame ; 
The blue stars their silver ray 
On a form more brief and pale than they : 
1 stood on the grave, and I thought how soon 
From its sleep I should welcome the ‘‘ lady moon.” 


‘ The ivy shook, as the wild bat fled 

On its path of might, o’er the voiceless dead ; 
The willows waved on the sullen blast, 

That sadly across the red tombs passed ; 

And weeping over my kindred clay, 

I stood by the grave where my fathers lay. 

* I stood by the grave, ’mid the wailing moans, 
That whispered over the bleaching bones : 

I stood by the grave, ’mid the flowers that grew 
Rank and wild ’mid that poisonous dew ; 

I stood by the grave, and I wished that the breeze, 
Should thus blow on me, when I slept like these ! 


* I stood by the grave, and my young heart felt 
Its hopes and its fears together melt, 

How the bliss of life, which I loved so well, 
Had vanished, I could not, I could not tell ; 
But I felt that my spirit soon should be 
Straying in light through heaven’s blue sea. 


‘I stood by the grave, and I turned away, 

From all that on earth could woo my stay, 

In the diademed world my place was high, 

*Mid the full of heart, and the bright of eye : 

But I felt that I soon should leave them all, 

For the charnel’s feast and the death-worm’s hall. 


‘Oh! there are many, and fond and gay, 

Who will weep my spirit when passed away ; 

And they will think how I have been 

Thoughtless as aught of their thoughtless scene : 
Yet, I stood by the grave, and I only sighed 

For the hour that should tell them—that I had died ! 


‘I deemed that my manhood, one violet path 

Of life may have, as my boyhood hath ; 

But a festering curse has blighted me, 

Ere the blossom had dropped from the withered tree : 
Still, I stood by the grave, and I wished that I, 

In its putrid bed, could meekly lie. 


*I stood by the grave—a single hour— 

And methought ’twould make a pleasant bower. 
For willow, and cypress, and rosemary, 

A chaplet fresh should weave for me ; 

And my nuptial feast the worms should share ; 
Quaffing their draughts from the white skulls there !’ 


* By the Mountain Glen. 


‘ By the mountain glen, in the Summer hour, 
When the muck wind kisses each opening flower ; 
By the blue lake’s breast, at the twilight’s birth, 
When evening broods o’er the dreaming earth ; 

I have wandered forth, with my own deep thought, 
To dress it in hues from that soft time caught. 


* By the burning blaze of the Sun God's beam, 
Folding its rays on the lap of the stream ; 


‘| trite and worthless. 
| ler of a totally different character ; and his fault, 





} Sa earth and bryan were made for love ; 
ve gazed on the sky, and my ceaseless prayer 
Has been for life and for yaaa Posey . 


‘ But my soul is sorrowed, and I have naught 

To fling its balm round my lonely lot ; 

And the mountain glen and the silent lake, 

With no gleam of peace on my visions break ; 
For the trance of youth, from its death-like sleep, 
Hath waked on the world to sigh and weep. 


‘I would not dwell ’mid a vale of flowers 
In the cinnamon clime of Arabia's bowers ; 
I would not love the loveliest brow, 

That beauty brightens with sunniest glow ; 
Nor would I live where the Genii are 

In a land of roses and gems, afar. 


* Oh! no;—be it mine to tread alone, 
O’er a briary path to Jehovah's throne ; 
And the suck shall be the richest shrine, 
To receive each hallowed gift of mine ; 
Till time is o’er, and till life shall be 
Mingling in death's eternal sea !’ 





TRAVELS IN ARABIA, 





Travels in Arabia, §c. By the late John Lewis Burch- 
hardt. 4to., pp. 478. Colburn. London, 1829. 


To ordinary travellers, the temptation to leave 
the beaten track of description for the petty by- 
path of autobiography is irresistible. ey can- 
not persuade themselves that any, even the most 
insignificant fact, is not rendered venerable by the 
spot on which it occurred, that the loss of a watch- 
key, a in Alexandria, does not mingle with 
our recollections of the Ptolemies, that a stolen 
turban on Mount Sion is not hallowed by the vi- 
cinity of the Sepulchre. They seem as if they 
crossed seas, climbed mountains, and traversed 
deserts, not for the purpose of discovering and 


] recording the unknown, but in hopes of confer- 


ring value upon whatever at home would be most 
Mr. Burckhardt is a travel- 


if it be a fault, lies on the other side: he appears 
to have had such a morbid aversion to egotism, that 
he will not be induced to interrupt his narrative 
for the purpose of recording any adventures how- 
ever singular, that merely concerned the traveller, 
and not the objects of his travel. This abstemious- 
ness. undoubtedly deprives us of much that it 
would be interesting and valuable to know; for 


‘it may be inferred from his mode of travelling, 


that the journeys of few men could have been so 


‘mueh chequered with incidents as his; yet 


we are abundantly rewarded for this loss by the 
various information which, from not thinking 
about himself, he was able to accumulate, and 
which, from not writing about himself, he has 
found room to communicate. We have already 
travelled with him as far ae Mecca: the rest of 
the narrative is more desultory, but also more in- 
teresting ; and our readers will observe, in the ex- 
tracts which we shall cull almost at random, how 
very much more of entertainment, as well as of 
permanent value, there is in his pictures of the 
men and things which he saw, than in those 
where the artist is the most prominent figure in 
the group. 

The following affords a fuller and more dis- 
tinct view of the inhabitants of Mecca than we re- 
member to have seen elsewhere : 

* The character of the Mekkawy resembles, in this re- 
spect, that of the Bedouin; and did not greediness of 
gain often distort their features, the smile of mirth 
would always be on their lips. In the streets and 
bazars, in the house, and even in the mosque, the 
Mekkawy loves to laugh and joke, In dealing with 
each other, or in talking on grave subjects, a proverb, 
a pun, or some witty allusion, is often introduced, and 
produces laughter. As the Mekkawys possess, with 
this vivacity of temper, much intellect, sagacity, and 
great suavity of manners, which they well know how 
to reconcile with their innate pride, their conversation 
is agreeable ; and whoever cultivates a mere su- 

acquaintance with them, seldom fails to be 
delighted with their character. They are more polite 
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towards each other, as well as towards strangers, than 
the inhabitants of Syria and t, and retain some- 
thing of the good-natured disposition of the Bedouins, 
from whom they derive their origin. When they ac- 
cost each other in the streets for the first time in the 
course of the day, the young man kisses the elder’s 
hand, or the inferior that of his superior in rank, while 
the latter.returns the salute by a kiss upon the fore- 
head. Individuals of equal rank and age, not of the 
first class, mutually kiss each other’s hands. They say 
to a stranger, “ O faithful,” or.‘‘ brother ;” and the say- 
ing of the prophet, ‘ that all the faithful are brethren,” 
is constantly upon their lips. ‘* Welcome, a thousand 
welcome,” says a shopkeeper to his foreign customer ; 
** you are ‘the stranger of God, the t of the holy 
city ; my whole property is at your disposal.” When 
the service of any one is wanted, the applicant says, 
‘“* Our whole subsistence, after God, is owing to you 
pilgrims ; can we do less than be grateful?”’ If in the 
mosque a foreigner is e to the sun, the Mekkawy 
will make room for bim in a shady place ; if he passes 
a coffee-shop, he will hear voices calling bim to enter 
and take a cup of coffee ; if a Mekkawy takes a jar of 
drink from any public water-seller, he will offer it, be- 
fore he sets it to his mouth, to any passenger ; and 
upon the cage acquaintance, he will say to his new 
friend, “ en will you honour me at home, and, take 
your supper with me?” When they quarrel among 
themselves, none of those scurrilous names of vile lan- 
guage is heard, so frequently used in Egypt and Syria ; 
blows are only given on very extraordinary occasions, 
‘and the arrival of a respectable person puts an imme- 
diate stop to any dispute, on his recommending peace : 
** God has made us great sinners,” they will then say, 
‘* but he has bestowed upon us, likewise, the virtue of 
easy repentance.” 

‘ To these amiable qualities the Mekkawys add 
another, for which they must also be commended : 
_they are a proud race ; and, though their pride is not 
founded upon innate worth, it is infinitely preferable 
to the cringing servility of the other Levantines, who 
redeem their slavish deference to superiors by the most 
overbearing haughtiness towards those below them. 
‘The Mekkawys are proud of being natives of the holy 
-city, of being the countrymen of their prophet ; of 
-having preserved, in some degree, his manners ; of 
speaking his pure language ; of enjoying, in expecta- 
tion, all the honours in the next world, which are pro- 





mised to the neighbours of the Kaaba; and of being’ 


much freer men than any of the foreigners whom they 
see crowding to their oy. They exhibit this pride to 
‘their own superiors, whom they have taught to treat 
‘them with great forbearance and circumspection ; and 
they look upon-all other Mohammedan nations as 
people of an inferior order, to whom their kindness 
and politeness are the effect of their condescension. 
Many good consequences might result from this pride, 
without which a people cannot expect to sustain its 
rank among nations. It has prevented the people of 
Mekka from sinking so deep into slavery as some of 
their neighbours ; but it excites them to nothing laud- 
able, while its more immediate effects are seen in the 
contempt which they entertain for foreigners. This 
contempt, as I have already remarked, in speaking of 
Djidda, is chiefly displayed towards the Turks, whose 
ignorance of the Atmbic language, whose dress and 
- manners, the meanness of their conduct whenever they 
- cannot talk as masters; their cowardice, exhibited 
whenever the Hadj has been assailed in its route across 
the Desert, and the little respect that was shown to 
them by the Governors of Mekka, as long as the 
Sherif ’s power was unbroken,—have lowered them so 
much in the estimation of the Arabians, that they are 
held in the Hedjaz as little better than infidels; and, 
although many of the Mekkawys are of Turkish origin, 
they heartily join ‘the rest of their-townsmen in vilify- 
. ing the stock from which they sprang. The word 
Turky has become a term of insult towards each other 
among the children, Noszrany (Christians), or Ya- 
: houdy (Jews), are often applied to the Turks by the 
people of Mekka; and their manners and language 
afford a perpetual source of ridicule or reproach. The 
Syrians and Revptions experience similar effects from 
the pride of the people of the Hedjaz, but especially 
the former, as the Egyptians, of all foreigners, ap- 
er nearest to the people of Arabia in customs and 
anguage, and keep up the most intimate intercourse 
with them. But the haughty Syrian Moslim, who 
calls Aleppo or Damascus ‘“‘Om el Donia,” (the 
mother of the world,) and believes no race of men 
equal to his own, nor any lan so pure as the 
Syrian, though it is undoub ‘the worst dialect of 
the Arabic next to the Moggrebyn,—is obliged ‘to 
behave here with* great modesty and circunispection, 





and at least to affect politeness. Although an Arab, 
he is reproached with dressing and living like a Turk ; 
and to the epithet Shamy (Syrian). the idea is attached 
of a heavy, untutored clown. If the Arabians were to 
see the Turks in the countries where they are masters, 
their dislike towards them would be still greater ; for 
it must be said, that their behaviour in the holy city is, 
in general, much more decent and conformable to the 
precepts of their religion, than in the countries from 
which they come. 

‘The Mekkawys believe that their city, with all the 
inhabitants, is under the especial care of Providence, 
and that they are so far favoured above all other 
nations. ‘This is Mekka! this is the city of God!” 
they exclaim, when any surprise is expressed at the 
greater part of them having remained in town during 
the stagnation of trade and the absence of pilgrims: 
‘*None ever wants his daily bread here ; none fears 
here the incursion of enemies. That Saoud saved the 
town from pillage ; that no plundering took place when 
the Turkish cavalry, under Mostafa: Bey, recaptured 
it from the Wahabys ; that the capture of Sherif Ghaleb 
led to no massacres within the precincts of Mekka, 
are to them so many visible miracles of the Almighty, 
to prove the truth of that passage of the Koran, (chap. 
106,) in which it is said, “‘ Let them adore the God of 
the house, (the Kaaba,) who feeds them in hunger, and 
secures them from all fear.” But they forgot to look 
back to their own history, which mentions many terri- 
ble famines and sanguinary battles that have happened 
in this sacred asylum. Indeed, the Hedjaz has suffered 
more from famitie than, perhaps, any other Eastern 
country. ‘The historians abound with descriptions of 
such lamentable events : I shall only mention one that 
happened in 1664, when, as Asamy relates, many 
people sold their own children at Mekka for a single 
measure of corn; and when, at Dijidda, the populace 
féd publicly on human flesh. 

‘A Mekkawy related to me, that, having once re- 
solved to abandon the city, in consequence of the non- 
arrival of Turkish hadjys, who supplied his means of 
subsistence,-an angel appeared to him in his sleep, on 
the night previous to his intended departure. The 
angel had.a flaming sword in his hand, and stood upon 
the gate of Mekka, through which the dreamer was 
about to leave the town, and exclaimed, ‘ Unbeliever, 
remain! the Mekkawys shall eat honey, while all the 
other people of the earth shall be content with barley 
bread !”. Jn consequence of this vision, he abandoned 
his project, and continued to live in the town.’—Pp. 
200—204. 

Much has been said and unsaid about Moham- 
medan toleration. ‘The Westminster Review,’ 
which once published an article in defence of that 
religion, left the question in doubt; and where these 
doctors are silent, it doés not become us, the un- 
learned, to offer an opinion. We may venture, 
however,’ to hint that Mohammedanism may pos- 
sibly be different in intensity in different parts of 
the world, and that, when any religion is perfectly 
neglected, its votaries are not, generally, persecu- 
tors. Mr. Burckhardt’s statements respecting the 
toleration of the Mekkites are as follows : 


* In a place where there is no variety of creeds, per- 
secution cannot show itself; but it is probable that the 
Mekkawys might easily be incited to excesses against 
those whom they call infidels: for I have always re- 
marked in the East, that the Muselméns most negli- 
gent in performing the duties of their religion are the 
most violent in urging its precepts against unbelievers ; 
and that the grossest superstition is generally found 
among those who trifle with their duties, or who, like 
many Osmanlys, even deride them, and lay claim to 
free-thinking. There is no class of Turks more inve- 
terate in their hatred against Christians than those 
who, coming frequently into intercourse with them, 
find it convenient to throw off for a while the appear- 
ance of their prejudices. In all the European harbours 
of the Mediferranean, the M byns live like unbe- 
lievers : but, when at home, nothing but fear can in- 
duce them to set bounds to their fanaticism. It is the 


‘same with the Turks in the Archipelago, and I might 


adduce many examples from Syria and Egypt in corro- 
boration of this assertion. If fanaticism has somewhat 
decreased within the last twenty years throughout the 
Turkish empire, the circumstance, I think, may be 
ascribed solely to the decreasing energy of the inhabi- 
tants, and the growing indifference for their own reli- 
gion, and certainly not to a diffusion of more philan- 
thropic or charitable principles. The text of the Mo- 
hammedan law is precise in imeciting its followers to un- 
ceasing hatred and contempt of all those who profess a 





‘voured by it, the Turkish subject 
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different creed. This contempt has not decreased ; but 
animosity gives way to an exterior politeness, when- 





_ever the.interest of the Mohammedan. is concerned. 


The degree of toleration enjoyed by the Christians, de- 
pends upon the interest of the provisional Government 
under which they live : and, if ney Severe to be fa- 

ws to the Chris- 
tian. In all the eastern countries which I have visited, 
more privileges are allowed to Christians in general 
than the Moslim code prescribes ; but their condition 
depends upon the fiat of the governor of the town or 
district ; as they experienced about seven years since 
at Damascus, under Yousef Pasha, when: they were 
suddenly reduced to their former abject state. enty 
years ago, a Copt of t was much in the same situ- 
ation as Jew is now in Barbary; but at present, when 
the free-thinking, though certainly. not liberal, Mo- 
hammed Aly finds it his interest to conciliate the Chris- 
tians,. a Greek beats a Turk without much fear of con- 
sequences from the mob; and I know an instance of 
an Armenian having murdered his own Muselman ser- 
vant, and escaped punishment, on paying a fine to 
Government, although the fact was publiely known. 
Convinced as the.Turks must now be, in many parts of 
the-East, of the superiority of these Europeans, whom 
they cannot but consider as the brethren of their Chris- 
tian subjects, their behaviour towards the latter will, 
nevertheless, be strictly regulated by the avowed sen- 
timents of their governors ; and it would be as easy 
for Mohammed Aly by a single word to degrade the 
Christians in Egypt, as he found it to raise them: to 
their present consideration, superior, I believe, to 
what they enjoy in any other part of Turkey. 

‘The hatred against Christians is nearly equal in 
every part of the Ottoman empire ; and, if the Moslims 
sacrifice that feeling, it is not to the principles of 
charity or humanity, but to the frown of those who 
happen to be in power; and their baseness is such, 
that they will kiss to-day the hands of him whom they 
have trodden under foot yesterday. In examining 
into the fanatical riots, many of which are recorded in 
the chanceries of the European consuls in the Levant, 
it will generally be found that Government hada share 
in the affrays, and easily succeeded in quelling them. 
The late Sultan Selim, in his r rating system, 
which led him to favour the Christians, found no oppo- 
sition from the mass of his people, but from the jealous 
Janissaries ; and, when the latter had prevailed, the 
demi-Gallicized grandees of Constantinople easily sunk 
again into Sunnys. Sometimes, indeed, a rash devotee, 
or mad Sheikh or Dervish, at the head of a few parti- 
sans, affords an exception to these general statements ; 
and will insult a Christian placed in the highest favour 
with the public authorities, as happened at Damascus, 
in 1811, to the Greek Patriarch, after Yousef Pasha 
had been repulsed: but his countrymen, although 
cherishing the same principles, and full of the same 
uncharitableness, seldom have the cou to give vent 
to their feelings, and to follow the example of the Saint. 
None of those genuine popular commotions, which 
were once so frequent in Europe, when the members 
of the reigning church saw individuals of a rival per- 
svasion extending their infldence, are now witnessed 
in the East: tever may be thought of it in a 
moral point of view, we must respect the energy of a 
man who enters headlong into a contention, of at least 
uncertain issue, and generally detrimental to his own 
worldly interests, merely because he fancies or believes 
that his —_—s duty commands his exertions. The 
Moslim of Turkish empire, as far as I have had 
an opportunity of remarking, easily suppresses his 

eelings, his passions, the dictates of his conscience, 
and what he sup agreeable to the will of the 
Almighty, at the dictates of his interest, or according 
to the wish or example of the ruling power.’—Pp. 205 
—207. ’ 


The learning of the Mekkites is thus spoken of : 

* Whatever may be the indifference of the Mekkawys 
for learning, the language of their city is still more 
pure and elegant, both in phraseology and pronuncia- 
tion, than that of: any other town where Arabic is 
spoken. It approaches'more nearly than any other 
dialect to the old written Arabic, and is free from those 
affectations and perversions of the original ‘sense, 
which abound in the other provinces. I do not con- 
sider the Arabic language as on the decline : it is true, 
there are no longer an ts who write like Mota- 
nebbi, Abol’ Ola, or Ibn el Faredh ; and a fine flowing 
prose the Arabs never The modern poets 
content themselves with imitating their ancient mas- 
ters, humbly borrowing the sublime metaphors and 
exalted sentiments from nobler and freer 
breasts than those of the olemas of the present day. 
But even now, the language is deeply studied by all 
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the learned men:; it is the only science with which the 
orthodox Moslem can beguile his leisure hours, after 
explored the labyrinth of the law; and every 
in the East it is thought an indispensable re- 
a education, not only to write the lan- 
purity, but to have read and studied the 
, and to know their finest p by 
admiration with which Arabic scholars 
best writers, is the same as that esteem in 
Europeans hold their own classics. The far 
part of the Eastern population, it is true, nei- 
write; nor read ; but of those who have been in- 
in letters, a much larger proportion write 
elegantly, and are well read in the native authors, than 
among the same class in Europe.’—Pp. 214, 215. 

The next passage contains an interesting account 
of the government of the Desert: 

* To-those who are unacquainted with the politics of 
the Desert, the government of Mekka will present 
some singularities ; but every thing is easily explained, 
if the Sherif be considered as a Bedouin chief, whom 
wealth and power have led to assume arbitrary sway ; 
who has adopted the exterior form of an Osmanly go- 
vernor, but who strictly adheres to all the ancient 
usages of his nation. In former times, the heads of 
the Sherif families at Mekka exercised the same in- 
fluence us the fathers of families in the Bedouin en- 
campments ; the authority of the great chief afterwards 
» and the others were obliged to submit ; but 
they still retain, in many cases, the rights of their 
forefathers. The rest of the Mekkaways were considered 
by the contending parties, not as their equals, but as 
settlers under their domination; in the same way as 
Bedouin tribes fight for villages which pay to them 
certain assessments, and whose inhabitants are con- 
sidered to be on a much lower level than themselves. 
The Mekkawys, however, were not to be dealt with 
like inhabitants of the towns in the northern provinces 
of Turkey; they took a part in the feuds of the 
Sherifs, and shared in the influence and power ob- 
tained by their respective patrons. When Serour and 
Ghaleb succesively possessed themselves of a more 
uncontrolled authority than any of their predecesssors 
had enjoyed, -the remaining Sherifs united more closely 
with the Mekkawys, and, till the most recent period, 
formed with them a body respectable for its warlike 
character, as was evinced in frequent quarrels among 

; and a resistance against the Government, 
when its measures affected their lives, although they 
were so far reduced as never to revolt when their 
purses .gnly were assaild. 

- ©The Sherifs, or descendants of Mohammed, re- 
sident at Mekka and in the neghbourhood, who delight 
in arms,:and are so often engaged in civil broils, have 
a practice of sending every male child, eight days after 
its birth, to some tent of the neighbouring Bedouins, 
whiere it is brought up with the children of the tent, 
and educated like a true Bedouin for eight or ten years, 
or till-the boy is able to mount a mare, when his 
father takes him back to his home. During the whole 
of the ‘above period, the boy never visits his parents, 
nor enters the town, except when in his sixth month ; 
his foster-mother then carries him on a short visit to 
his family, and immediately returns with him to her 
tribe. child is, in no instance, left longer than 
thirty days after his birth in the hands of his mother ; 
and his stay among the Bedouins is sometimes pro- 
tracted till his thirteenth or fifteenth year. By this 
means, he becomes familiar with all the perils and vi- 
cissitudes of a Bedouin life; his body is inured to 
fatigue and privation ; and he acquires a knowledge of 
the pure language of the Bedowins, and an influence 
among them that becoumes afterwards of much im- 
portance to him. There is no sherif, from the chief 
down to the poorest among them, who has not been 
brought up among the Bedouins ; and many of them 
are also married to Bedouin girls. The sons of the 
reigning Sherif family were usually educated among 
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‘the tribe of Adouan, celebrated for the prowess and 


ity of its members ; but it has heen so much 


-hospitality of i 
reduced by the intestine wars of the Sherifs, in which 
‘they always took part, and by the late invasion of 


anmed Aly, that they found it expedient to aban- 


M 
‘don the camege of the Hedjaz, and seek refuge in the 


encampments of the tribes of the Eastern plain. Oth- 
man el Medhayfe, the famous Wahaby chief, a prinei- 


-pal instrument employed ty Saoud in the subjugation 
If a 


of the Hedjaz, was himself a Sheikh of Adouan ; and 
Sherif Ghaleb had married his sister. The other 
Sherifs sent their children to the encampments of Hod- 


-heyl, Thekyf, Beni Sad, and others ; some few to the 


Kony or Harb. 
‘The Bedouins in whose tent a Sherif has been 


~ educated, were ever after treated by him’ with the same 





respect as his own parents and brethren; he called 
them respectively, father, mother, brother; and re- 
ceived from them corresponding appellations. When- 
ever they came to Mekka, they lodged at the house of 
their pupil, and never left it without receiving presents. 
During his pupilage, the Sherif gave the name of 
Erham to the more distant relatives of the Bedouin 
family, who were also entitled to his friendship and 
attention ; and he considered himself, during his life, 
as belonging to the encampment in which he had passed 
his early years: he termed its inhabitants ‘‘ our peo- 
ple,” or, “ our family ;” took the liveliest interest in 
their various fortunes ; and, when at leisure, often paid 
them a visit during the spring months, and:sometimes 
accompanied them in their wanderings and their wars.’ 
—Pp. 228—230. 

Our last extract shall be from the most interest- 
ing and striking chapter in the volume, which 
gives an account of the Hadj. The various groups 
of pilgrims in their various costumes, and with 
the insignia and characteristics of their several 
nations, are beautifully described ; that is to say, 
they are described by a simple-minded man, who 
did not attempt to spoil the poetry. of the scene 
by mixing any poetry of his own in the descrip- 
tion of it. 

‘ The preacher, or Khatyb, who is usually the Kadhy 
of Mekka, was mounted upon a finely-caparisoned 
camel, which had been led up the steps; it being tra- 


‘ditionally said that Mohammed was always seated 


when he here addressed. his followers, ‘a practice in 
which he was imitated by all the Khalifes who came 
to the Hadj, and who from hence addressed their sub- 
jects in person. The Turkish gentleman of Constan- 
tinople, however, unused to camel-riding, could not 
keep his seat so well as the hardy Bedouin prophet ; 
and, the camel becoming unruly, he was soon obliged 
to alight from it. He read his sermon from a book in 
Arabic, which he held in his hands. At intervals of 
every four or five minutes he paused, and stretched 
forth his arms to implore blessings from above ; while 
the assembled multitudes around and before him, 
waved the skirts of their ihrams over their heads, and 
rent the air with shouts of ‘‘ Lebeyk, Allahuma Le- 
beyk,” (i. e. Here we are, at thy commands, O God !) 
During the wavings of the ihrams, the side of the 
mountain, thickly crowded as it was by the people in 
their white garments, had the appearance of a cataract 
of water; while the green umbrellas, with which se- 
veral thousand hadjys, sitting on their camels below, 
— provided, bore some resemblance to a verdant 
plain. 

‘During his sermon, which lasted almost three 
hours, the Kadhy was seen constantly to wipe his eyes 
with a handkerchief ; for the law enjoins the Khatyb 
or preacher to be moved with feeling and compunc- 
tion; and adds that, whenever tears appear on his 
face, it is a sign that the Almighty enlightens bim, and 
is ready to listen to his prayers. The pilgrims who 
stood near me, upon the large blocks of granite which 
cover the sides of Arafat, appeared under various 
aspects. Some of them, mostly foreigners, were cry- 
ing loudly and weeping, beating their breasts, and de- 
nouncing themselves to be great sinners before the 
Lord ; others (but by far the smallest number) stood 
in silent reflection and adoration, with tears in their 
eyes. Many natives of the Hedjaz, and many soldiers 
of the Turkish army, were meanwhile conversing and 
joking ; and, whenever the others were waving the 
ihram, made violent gesticulations, as if to ridicule that 
ceremony. Behind, on the hill, 1 observed several 
parties of Arabs and soldiers, who were quietly smok- 
ing their nargyles ; and in a cavern just by sat a com- 
mon woman, who sold coffee, and whose visiters, by 
their loud laughter and riotous conduct, often inter- 
rupted the fervent devotions of the hadjys near them. 
Numbers of people were present in their ordinary 
clothes. Towards the conclusion of the sermon, the 
far greater part of the assembly seemed to be wearied, 
and many descended the mountain before the preacher 
had finished his discourse. It-nust be observed, how- 
ever, that the crowds assembled on the mountain were, 
for the greater part, of the lower classes ; the pilgrims 
of respectability being mounted upon their cainels or 
horses in the plain. = - ‘ 

* At length the sun began to descend behind’ the 
western mountains; upon which the Kadhy, having 
shut his book, received a last greeting of ‘‘ Lebeyk ;” 
and the crowds rushed down the, mountain, in order to 
quit Arafat. It is thought meritorious. to. accelerate 
the pace on this occasion ; and many persons make it 
a complete race, called by the Arabs, dd'dafa min 
Arafat,’—Pp, 271-273," ~* "met ‘ 
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THE LONDON REVIEW. 


The. London Review, No, I., Saunders and Otley; 

Londga, 1829. 
| Iris probable that most of our readers have 
met with more or fewer individuals of a class 
which exerts, by its character and numbers, some 
inconsiderable influence on the public opinion, 
and of which the more remarkable characteristics 
are in a great degree peculiar to this country. 
Elevated above the vulgar level of society, though 
neither pointed out by their rank to the homage 
of servility nor by the renown of vast learning to 
that of ignorance, in station as in mind they 
offer nearly the best specimens of what the social 
state of England can achieve for its favourites, 
and may, perhaps, be selected as the fittest repre- 
sentatives of that middle class which here as else- 
where may be safely enough fixed upon as a 
standard whence to estimate a nation’s intellectual 
and moral culture. In all that concerns the 
habits of society, or a'general acquaintance with 
literature—nay, in almost all that concerns the 
practical means of social improvement, the fur- 
therance of public spirited projects—the promo- 
tion of popular enlightenment—our countrymen 
will probably be found unsurpassed in any other 
nation of Europe. But in habits of thought, in the 
formation of opinions, in reflection and discus- 
sion, and those grand and leading principles by 
which our sentiments and much of our practice 
is supported, there is acertain timid indolence, a 
certain impatience of all sustained argument or 
explicit avowal, which is, at first sight, irrecon- 
cilable with the manliness and energy apparent 
in the rest of the character ; and which, however 
it may be explained by the operation of several 
powerful influences in ‘English society, is assur- 
edly inconsistent with the perfect development of 
either individual or social capacities. Not that 
the dispositions, or indispositions, to which we 
have. alluded, exhibit themselves in the exclu- 
sion of those all-important topics of which they 
lame and enervate the discussion. , England has 
long been the classic land of moral and political 
debate; and the only marvel is, that where there 
seems so sensitive a dread in every Christian man 
conversing on such ‘subjects of deviating one 
hair’s-breadth to the right or to the left of the 
received and fashionable doctrine, it should be 
thought at all convenient to admit such serious 
questions into the precincts of polite conversation, 
or to give one-self any further trouble about 
them than that of merely ascertaining what is 
held by the authorities. 

We have been thrown into this morose reflec- 
tive mood upon the foibles of our educated 
countrymen, by some passages in the first article 
of the able journal before us. When we venture 
a prediction that ‘The London Review’ will owe 
some share of its immediate popularity to the 
patronage of that class on whom remembrance of 
good dinners must prevent us breathing aught of 
disrespect or harshness, we are far from meaning 
blame to either readers or writers; for, while we 
think the good graces of the former will be se- 
cured by the tone of anxious impartiality and 
moderation in the latter, we feel assured, from 
the promise of the pages before us, that the 
favour thus acquired will be employed for the 
noblest. and most useful ends. With a few 
exceptions hereafter to be noticed, we applaud 
the following critical confession of faith : 

‘ Having borne our testimony against the abuse of 
the facilities afforded by modern periodicals, which, we 
conceive, is not fairly chargeable on those who cater 
for them, we would only briefly remark, as touching 
ourselves, that our object will be to stimulate instead 
of palling curiosity ,—instead of manufacturing thoughts 
for the'reader, to induce him to think for himself; iaa 
word, to lend him a helping hand up the tree of know- 
ledge, not gather the fruit for him, express its juices, 
and concentrate them into an extract. 

‘Thus much as te the minor subjects which are shared 
in common with a large class of luminous and amusing 
periodicals of annual, quarterly, monthly, or weekly cir- 
culation. But as the peculiar province of a review'con- 
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fessedly lies in those graver subjects of discussion, 
which, coming home as they do to the business and 
bosoms of all thinking men, naturally es axed par- 
ty-spirit, we conclude, some avowal must be made of 
our intended liné of conduct on this head also. Now, 
professions of impartiality, we are aware, are the cheap 
and decent salvo which it becomes a reviewer to make 
to his own conscience and that of the public. But feel- 
ing seriously, as we ought to do, that the only merlt 
which can give permanent weight to a review, and entitle 
it toa parallel with the schools of ancient philosophy, 
is the encouragement of such sound and dispassionate 
judgments as men may not blush to have formed when 
age has moderated their passions, we trust our practice 
may be found consonant with our principles. In spite, 
indeed, of the excitement produced by one or two unfor- 
tunate questions, we conceive, that the temper of the 
general mass of society is becoming more moderate on 
political subjects, and more sceptical as to the motives 
of contending parties. Like the heavy ground swell 
which continues long after the storm has ceased to 
rage, the excitation produced by times of war and 
trouble is slowly but surely subsiding : and the pugna- 
cious habits wearing out, which our gazettes commu- 
nicated by sympathy to men of sedentary occupations. 
Inspired by the animated details of second editions, a 
reviewer formerly launched forth to ‘* burn, sink, and 
destroy,” as by the tenor of his self-created letter of 
marque, such vessels as did not answer his signal : but 
in the present day, an author may, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s language, 
“« Strike bis flag, and bind his skiff to land,” 

in the assurance that such buccaneering practices will 
be punished by the law-merchants of civilized ports 
of literature. Thus, also, with regard to politics. 
In the present times, it is possible, that the language’ 
of Fox, Burke, or Chatham, would expose them 
to be called to order in the House, and injure their 
cause in the eyes of the: moderate. A strong bias is 
necessary on either side to compel and control the 
great and decisive movements which are in agitation 
on the eve of a public crisis; but, when such occasions 
no longer exist, the vis inertie which consists in 
the calm sense of society, naturally predominates 
towards the centre: private individuals are shy 
of pledging themselves to any more specific party 
than their country and their common interests, 
and adopt no other rule of judgmeut than the merits 
of each individual case. The time is now come when 
the mass of men of sense and substance, who have 
little to gain and much to lose by party squabbles, 
may, like the stout Burgher of the Wynd, sturdily 
walk the crown of the causeway on their lawful busi- 
ness, neither heeding the war-cries of different aristo- 
cratic retainers, nor interposing in the broils of the 
mob more than is necessary to preserve public order. 
Of this independent class of men, any journal which, 
in a different state of things, should have committed 
itself to certain persons, cannot well profess to be the 
organ, without incurring the charge of tergiversation 
among its former supporters. But, feeling ourselves 
fettered by no such engagements, our highest ambition 
would be to stand well in the opinion of the important 
body whom we have described. 

‘ We would not be understood as meaning to decry 
the legitimate uses of party spirit. A principle so in- 
terwoven with the nature of man, and so extensively 
pervading both public and private society, is obviously 
intended by nature to answer an important eud, and, 
when tolerably honest and disinterested, becomes de- 
servedly respectable. But its office is limited in the 
development of truth on those subjects of vital im- 
portance with which it is particularly conversant, and 
on which a Review, professing to speak at all, ought 
to be free from its influence. ‘The peculiar duty of the 
latter, which, we conceive, has not as yet been accu- 
rately laid down, may be traced by a glance at the 
component parts of an English court of law. Here 
the rival advocates, we will not say influenced by the 
argumentum ad hominem of their retainers, but bound 
in honour to deserve the confidence reposed in them, 
and favourably disposed to the exparte statements of 
their clients, are sure to thresh out the facts which it 
is the business of the judge dispassionately to sift and 
submit to the jury. ‘The parallel, we think, will hold. 
The jury, who are to decide on political matters, are 
the enlightened and moderate portion of society ; 
the advocates, pamphleteers, and party men; while 
the office of a reviewer, if he be good for any thing, 
precisely corresponds with that of the judge. Unless 
he can resolve to consider the case in question strictly 
on the basis of its own merits, to expose fallacies how- 
ever humorously couched, and however gratifying to 
his private partialities, to afford a clear and ungart 





detail of the arguments on both sides, and especiaily 
to maintain the dignity of his court, and the purity of 
the memorable ninth injunction in the decalogue, by 
severely checking personal rancour or wilful. miscon- 
struction of motives, the sooner the common consent 
of the public deposes him from his self-constituted 
office, the better. The same feeling which improves 
the efficacy of an advocate, destroys that of a judge, 
and the wit and sarcasm which are the fair weapons of 
an opening speech, would be misplaced in summing up 
evidence. His private opinions are still his own, and 
not compromised by the exercise of his public duty ; 
nor on lighter subjects is be more precluded from the 
indulgence of humour and fancy, than his legal pro- 
totype from laughing over a good story among a party 
of friends. 

* This, it may be said by some, is ever to halt be- 
tween two opinions, and hold none in good earnest. 
Nor, in fact, do we choose to acknowledge any more 
specific than a sincere attachment to Christianity, and 
a sincere desire for social improvement, with the least 
possible disturbance of established order. Those who 
feel not these motives are as much out of the pale of 
that soci to which we would address ourselves, 
as the unfortunate persons whom the ancients were 
wont to drown in a sack with obscene animals; and 
those who do feel them, might, one would suppose, 
differ from each other without rancour, and alter 
their opinion without discredit. There are, how- 
ever, several motives, distinct from self-interest or 

arty-engagements, which tend to perpetuate a party- 

jas whence once acquired. In the first place, it 
is gratifying to the natural indolence of man, once 
for all, to construct or adopt a political creed, which 
may, like a house, serve him comfortably and per- 
manently, without costing any future trouble: and, 
in obtaining this desired end, it is an easier process to 
discover arguments on one side, than to weigh both. 
Pride, too, is always ready to father the offspring of 
indolence ; and, in stifling all misgivings as to a person’s 
owr. opinion, precludes all indulgence to that of others: 
nor is it likely that the grown individual who can find 
hundreds to second him, should resign the virile privi- 
lege of obstinacy which he maintained at the risk of 
his skin when an urchin. The love of passive excite- 
ment, also, to which we have alluded, operates 
strongly in clenching a political creed. Without a 
good, undoubting belief, the lounger loses much of the 
zest afforded by party wit and satire, and by the exer- 
cise of that excursive genius which produces the blue 
boars and red lions onsign-posts, and political likenesses 
in print. There is, also, a sort of interest allied to the 
pure spirit of gambling, which attaches to one or other 
of the parties whom a spectator sees contending, and 
which extends from a royal bull-fight down to a mag- 
got race. Two dogs cannot worry one another in the 
streets without instantly forming each his party among 
the crowd ; much more then does the principle apply 
to the contests of distinguished statesmen, even on 
subjects unconnected with the prosperity of the country, 

‘ Notwithstanding the influence of these several mo- 
tives in producing party spirit, it is obvious enough that 
they have no share in the decisions of men in matters 
more nearly affecting their own interest. In choosing 
and purchasing an estate, a survey of the soil and lo- 
calities is rather more trusted to than an eloq 


amongst whom they are housed. However kind 
and flattering this may be, some traces of a mo- 


_tive not the most disinterested in the world will 


be seen throughout his Essay ; and, having made 
this discovery, it is necessary to follow him with 
much circumspection. Yet the theme is neither 
wots nor unamusing, and may afford good 
scope for a few passing comments. 

In the compass of three-and-twenty short pages, 
Signor Albites professes to eulogise Great Britain, 
to explain the English love of travels, to analyse 
the dialects of his own language, to prove 
these dialects are commonly taught in A 
instead of the true scelta Jtaliana, to lay downa 
remedy, with much more of an incidental and 
collateral kind ; ‘ which is impossible,’ as say the 
geometricians. Now as to Britain, we all know 
that she is very freat—as to the travelling mania, 
it does not require explanation—as to the dialects 
of Italian, the passage referring to them is the 
first that deserves translation. 

* I say that Sreies six principal dialects in Italy, 
which should all be avoided. are the Piedmontese, 
the Lombard, the Genoese, the Romagnole, the Vene- 
tian, and the Neapolitan. 

‘The Piedmontese is very nearly French spoken 
as it is written; and Turin’ is pre Pe its head- 
quarters. 

* In Lomb: , the words almost always end in con- 
sonants, as ee Milan. ws 

*In the Genoese, the syllable sci is predominant, 
and the g with a French pronunciation. 


*The Romagnole is chiefly made up of words cut’ 


short, open and nasal as at Bologna. 

* The Venetian is slow, and frequently agreeable ; 
the 2 is very common, and nearly all the words seem 
to terminate with a grave accent, 

‘The Neapolitan is extremely broad and ing, 
and full of diminutive endings in iNo and wile, These 
dialects may be distinguished into the Northern and 
Southern, calling by the former title the Piedmontese, 
the Lombard, and the Genoese. 

* It will do for a rule to any one who is in search of 
a good and genuine Italian pronunciation, that in our 
Northern provincialisms, (if for no other reason than 
the neighbourhood of the Alps,) there is prevalent the 
thin « of the French ; the double consonants are never 
considered ; and, besides this, the Piedmontese, Milan- 
ese, and Genoese say, toscaneggiando, such words-as 
signura, onure, padruna, cugiual, instead of signora, 
onore, &c.; belessa altessa for bellezza altezza: and, at 
Venice, siabolo, sioco, are used for sciabola, sciocco; elgi, 
filgio, for egli, figlio, andsoon. On the other hand, 
the Neapolitan and most Southern districts have the 
vowels as broad as possible,’ &c. 

From this he proceeds to illustrate the old 
maxim, ‘ Lingua Toscana in bocca Romana,’ by eu- 
logies upon the pbeates of the one and the accent 
of the other; which naturally lead him to an ex- 
planation of the peculiarities of true pronunciation, 
an examination of the vowel sounds, the effect of 





eulogium from Mr. Robins; and past opinions are 
considered as neither binding nor infallible, when com- 
pared with new facts. We conceive that the portion of 
society who choose to be equally free in the exercise of 
their political judgment, is increasing both in number 
and consideration: and that in compliment to their 
decency and good sense, party virulence is gradually 
retreating to the shelter of parish vestries. Itis on our 
belief in the existence of this class that we found our 
hopes of that which has been considered as doubtful, 
that a Review can exist without espousing any ready- 
made political'creed ; and it is from such that we look 
for a fair trial.’ 





ITALIAN PRONUNCIATION. 


Delia Lingua Italiana in Inghilterra; vagionamento 
contenante la spiegazione de’ Dialettie la chiave delia 
vera pronuncia, da F.C. Albites di Roma; Acade- 
mico Georgico, §c. Rolandi. Londra, 1829. 

Tue author of this pamphlet, not secking in 
any remote and abstruse causes an excuse for 
the very partial knowledge of his mother-tongue 
in this country, has preferred to exercise his na- 
tional courtesy by attributing the defect rather to 
the instructors than to the pupils,—to the Italians 
themsélves, and not to the ‘generous English’ 





the double consonants, &c. If what he says be 
correct, it is, nevertheless, far'from being enough 
for his purpose. A t deal would be required 
to cure the lazy English habit of slurring over the 
vowels of other languages nearlyas they would 
those of their own, and still more to instruct 
them in the rhythm of Italian words—that syllabic 
cadence which chiefly characterises the language, 
and invests it with a musical propriety, which is, 
perhaps, a bar to other and higher uses. It is in 
this respect that our pronunciation is generally 
defective. We amble over a sentence, pausing 
neither here nor there, but getting to the end of 
it with one measured, uniform step. The surface 
of the real language is all broken into inequalities, 
soft and easy; or the speakers are like certain 
animals with feet of different lengths, so that they 
fall heavily on one part, and lightly and trippingly 
on the next. In most of the Italian ny one 
syllable only is accented; and not merely ac- 
cented, but marked with the whole stress of the 
voice. Take care of that syllable, the rest will 
take care of themselves ; finding shelter under its 
breadth of tone, or hurrying along after it, like 
loiterers trying to overtake it. If ha number of 
words is examined, this will be found almost uaj- 
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ee 
v the case; but it must be confessed, that 


we’ fail to ye equal degree in the mere 
naked sounds of the vowels in their different 
positions. Thee is generally thought an exact 
representation of the premier of our alphabet. 
The o has none of the roundness and fulness 
like the tones of musical glasses, which belong 
so exclusively to the Italian language. The ex- 
ceptions to the open sound of these vowels are 
very few. In the long penultima of the infinitive 
in erer, and the imperfect tenses of verbs in ere, the 
penultima of words ending in one, oso, ore, orno, 
or when followed by a double consonant, these 
vowels are pronounced with the chinso tone. 
Half-a-dozen other cases of single syllables may 
be mentioned; and, besides these, we shall find 
no variation from the open, drawling tone, which 
the English do not acquire very readily. Signor 
Albites attributes this defect to their habit of 
speaking with a contracted mouth, and recom- 
mends keeping it unclosed by some artificial 
means, to facilitate the free articulation of these 
sounds. ‘ 

Thinking that he has not urged sufficiently the 
importance of his own rules, and the extent of 
our countrymen’s transgress‘ons of them, it 
seems also to us, that he has insisted too much 
on the subsequent portion of his treatise in which 
the tribe of Italian teachers is attacked without 
mercy, as being incapable of infusing the true 

rinciples of pronunciation. If the charge had 

een against their systems of instruction—the ir- 
rational and awkward processes employed to give 
a smattering knowledge of the language, our ac- 
pany in it might have been most cordial. 

ut as to pronunciation, all men of any education 
would be free from the provincialisms to which 
he has referred; and, though they might re- 
tain something of the district to which they hap- 
pened to belong, yet we cannot think this small 
aberration from the true standard an evil in any 
degree comparable to their other unfitness for 
their vocation. 

As to the notion of licensing Italian teachers, 
and excluding from the worshipful brotherhood 
of pedagogues all such as could not obtain a cer- 
tificate of qualification from a Board of Superin- 
tendants, to be appointed for the purpose, we 
cannot imagine any thing more impracticable or 
foolish. And, having said this, we will quote 
from the pamphlet two or three lines of advice to 
our excellent friends the tyros in pronunciation, 
hoping sincerely that they may set to work many 
a sweet lip in the successful practice of Italian 
euphony :. 

* Open your mouth to the vowel sounds, except in 
those few cases which have been mentioned ; articulate 
with a leisurely and soft precision, even to affectation, 
the final ‘syllables of every word—with no fear of its 
appearing unnatural ; throw a strong emphasis on the 
double consonants, lengthen the accented syllable to 
the utmost, and your pronunciation will soon be good.’ 





BRITISH PHYSIOGNOMY. 


An Essay on the Physiognomy and Physiology of the 
present Inhabitants of Britain; with References to 
their Origin as Goths and Celts. Together with Re- 
marks upon the Physiognomical Characteristics of 
Ireland and of some of the neighlouring Continental 
Nations. By the Rev. T. Price. 8vo. pp. 121. 
Rodwell. London, 1829. 


Tuis is a very well-meant book, on a very im- 
portant subject. It is Mr. Price’s object to prove 
that all the differences between the races of man- 
kind are produced by variation of climate and 
circumstances, and are original distinctions. Mr. 
Price thinks that the contrary doctrine to his is 
opposed to the statements in the Mosaic history. 
But, though he is unquestionably altogether in 
the right in attempting to maintain by argument 
the authority of the Scriptures, we confess that 
we do not think that authority at all so explicit 
on the matter as Mr. Price seems to suppose; for 
many of the wisest and many of the best men, 
who have thought about religion, have been con- 





tent to see in Adam only a type of the human 
race. 


The writer proves very clearly (what no one 
ever doubted) that climate can work very striking 
changes in the physical characteristics of a nation ; 
but he has totally failed in showing that there are 
not some characteristics which no circumstances 
ean affect. Besides the instances to the former 
effect, mentioned by this writer, there was, if we 
remember, a tribe of Huns, called the White 
Huns, in consequence of their change of com- 
plexion. Of examples of the other kind of 
change, we recollect none at all decisive; and the 
nearest approach to the required proof is little 
more than a vague account, by Dr. Dwight, (see 
his ‘ Travels in New England,’) of certain negroes 
growing white. We quote the following from a 
chapter which is remarkable for its amusing ex- 
travagance : 

* Having seen how the physiognomy of nations is 
affected by change of climate, it may next be asked how 
we are to account for the difference, which exists in 
the same climate ; in the island of Britain, for instance, 
between the xanthous and melanic temperaments, or 
between the blue-eyed and dark-eyed races, which has 
been the subject of so much discussion and unfounded 
statement, and which has given rise to the system of 
Gothic and Celtic distinctions. Here, then, we come 
to the principal object of this Essay ; which is to show 
that, even within our own island, there exists a cause 
sufficient to produce this variety; and whose exist- 
ence has hitherto not been even suspected by Physio- 
logists. 

* And while these learned men have gone roving 
about through Germany and Scandinavia (in imagina- 
tion, at least; for some of them appear to have seen 
but little of the nations they describe), in search of the 
grand features of the blue-eyed Goths; and amidst 
Hyperborean twilight for the dark-eyed Celts; the 
actual cause of this physiological distinction was lying, 
all the while, close to them,—nay, even under their 
very feet. For it is a remarkable fact, and no less so, 
as having remained so long unnoticed, that in Britain 
the dark-coloured eye is always found to prevail in the 
neighbourhood of COAL MINES; and where COAL is used 
as the general fuel; while, on the other hand, the light 
or blue eye belongs to those districts, in which that 
mineral is not used ; and notwithstanding the numbers 
of persons continually pouring into the coal districts, 
from other parts of the country, in consequence of the 
demand for labour, yet the prevalency, in the former, 
of the dark eye, especially among the children, is so 
evident, that whoever will take the trouble to make the 
observation will most assuredly acknowledge the accu- 
racy of this statement. In what way the sulphurated 
hydrogen, &c., occasioned by the coal fires, affects the 
pigment of the iris, it is not now my intention to in- 
quire. I consider it sufficient, for my present pur- 
pose, to establish the connexion between the use of coal, , 
and the dark colour of the eye: though, from repeated 
observations, I feel assured, that there are more curi- 
ous facts connected with the subject than have yet 
come under the notice of physiologists; and which, 
when properly developed, will considerably alter the 
bearing of many opinions, hitherto entertained. 

* But, as a system so new and unlooked for cannot 
be expected to be received without proof, F shall state 
snch facts as, I trust, will be sufficient to place the 
matter beyond all reasonable doubt. And as the Prin- 
cipality of Wales affords a great variety of the different 
characters alluded to, I shall, therefore, commence 
with that portion of the island. And, though writers 
upon this subject have generally referred to the colour 
of the hair, yet I must state my opinion, that it is by 
no means so steady and decided a characteristic as that 
of the eye. The hair is continually changing its hue, 
even in individuals ; for what in the child is yellow, 
becomes in a few years brown, and, at maturity, not 
unfrequently black; but the colour of the eye is much 
more fixed, and unchangeable ; usually assuming its 
character of hue, at a very early period of infancy, and 
retaining it, without any great variation, to advanced 
age. Besides, the light eye is accompanied by every 
shade of hair, whether red, yellow, or black. And the 
colour of the eye is apparently less influenced by those 
external causes, which sooner or latter must succeed 
in changing the general physiological character. And, 
while I am describing the several districts upon which 
I have made observation, I must state; that in grown 
up persons J have generally found tlie hair to have 
more or less a shade of brown ; and, though black is 
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not uncommon, and red sometimes seen, yet the 
people of Britain are, in the aggregate, a brown-haired 
race. : 

* But, to proceed with this physiognomical su : 
—Almost the whole of North Wales, anda dcuideraite 
portion of South Wales, is occupied by a light or blue- 
eyed people. This feature is so obvious, that Dr. Mac- 
culloch attributes it decidedly to a Belgic extraction, 
and says: ‘* No other supposition will explain the 
Gothic race, or blue eye of North Wales.” This tem- 
penne is observable in Anglesea, Caernarvonshire, 

erionethshire, and the adjoining districts, in which 
the people generally use peat or wood fires, until we 
come to the south of Breconshire, and approach the 
great coal basin of South Wales, and then an almost 
sudden change is observed. The light eye ceases to be 
general, and the dark prevails, and continues to do so, 
through a great portion of the counties of Glamorgan 
and Monmouth ; so much so that, in the vale of Neath, 
the coal-black eye is very generally seen ; and, even in 
Merthyr Tydvil, notwithstanding the continued influx 
of strangers, this feature is very distinguishable, espe- 
cially among the children of those who have been some 
time settled there. On coming from the districts of the 
peat and wood fires into this part of the Principality, 
this change in the colour of the eye is singularly strik- 
ing and observable. And itis a remarkable coincidence 
that this is the very country of the ancient Silurians 
whom Tacitus describes as possessing characteristics 
which might have attended this feature and tempera- 
ment, and which induced him to suppose they might be 
a colony from Spain. The ancient castle of Dunraven 
in Glamorganshire is said to have been one of the strong 
holds of Caractacus. 

* But, though the black eye still remains, I have not 
been able to ascertain that the hair of the present Si- 
lurians has a greater tendency to curl than that of their 
neighbours ; nor is their complexion darker than that 
which in Britain naturally accompanies the melanic 
temperament. 

* Whether the ancient Silurians derived their dark 
complexion from the use of coal, or whether they were 
really a colony from Spain, as Tacitus is inclined to 
suppose, I cannot undertake to say; but it appears 
certain, that they were acquainted with the use of coal, 
which is found in such abundance in their covntry ; 
as Pennant inform us, that an ancient flint axe was 
actually discovered in one of the coal veins of Mon- 
mouthshire. 

‘As we return from South Wales, the change be- 
comes visible, in the course of a few miles ; for, as we 
quit the vicinity of the coal fires, the light eye resumes 
its prevalency, until we approarh the coal of North 
Wales, in the neighbourhood of Rhuabon and Oswestry, 
where the dark eye again appears ; notwithstanding the 
smaliness of the coal basin, and the number of stran- 
gers employed in working it. ; 

* But, though the people of North Wales are gene- 
rally a blue-eyed race, as Dr. Macculloch has juftly 
observed, yet that colour assumes various shades ; and 
from Conway to Holywell the iris has an extraordinary 
uniform leaden hue, the dark shade, as I apprehend, 
being thrown in, by the small supply of coal along that 
coast,’—Pp. 35—40. 





HISTORICAL CARDS. 


Pat Game of England. J. Betts. London, 
829. 

WE do not commonly approve of the modern 
fashion of chopping up knowledge into games 
and catechisms, as we are of opinion that the or- 
dinary effect that such contrivances have upon 
history, is the same as that proposed by Sneer in 
his plan for dramatising the Penal Code ; namely, 
the sending it into disuse. We must, however, 
in justice to the game under our notice, allow 
that, if it may not perhaps be altogether free 
from the objections which usually apply to such 
productions, it is at least by far the best thing of 
the kind we have ever yet seen ; and, if judicious! 
used, we. have no doubt it may be made an aid, 
instead of being, as such things usually are, a 
hindrance to education. The game consists of 
one hundred and forty-four small cards, on each 
of which is printed some question in history : 
these are to be divided equally among the players, 
each of whom, in turn, is to play his or her card, 
and give the answer to it, which, if correct, en- 
titles the player to the receipt of a counter from the 
bank ; if wrong, subjects him to a fine to the same 
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extent. There is, of course, akey, containing the 
answers, and which sets forth that one of the 
children may read them for the benefit of the rest: 
this we object to, because the children, if allowed 
to study the key, will immediately turn the game 
into a mere catechism of question and answer, 
and will thus be led to consider that as knowledge, 
which should only be the test of it; or, in other 
words, will be satisfied with the meagre account 
of historical facts contained in such answers, 
rather than take the trouble to seek for them 
in the more orthodox channels of history, and 
will thus reduce the game to nearly the same 
worthless state as that of other games of the 
kind, where the only historical lesson to be learnt 
consists in the payment of a certain numbeg of 
counters at such:events as the execution ,of 
Charles I., and the receipt of a certain number at 
such as the Restoration, and frequently spoiling 
even the lesson to be so learnt by inverting the 
order of payments and receipts. | 

-We do not criticise the game in an historical 
point of view, because the author states in the 
key that he lays claim to no historical merit, 
having compiled it principally from Goldsmith ; 
but we must observe that, in calling Dryden, the 
poet, par excellence, of Charles II.’s reign, the 
name of Milton should not have been wholly 
omitted. 

There is a chronological table or stream of 
time, given in the key, which, as it is far past the 
comprehension of children, can be no excuse for 
showing them the key itself; and, while we are on 
the. subject of chronology, we must say that we 
think the questions concerning the dates of 
kings’ reigns, with the births, deaths, and succes- 
sions of their lines, had better have been left out, 
as they are of no possible use, and only tend 
to give the game.that character which we so 
strongly object to. 








SOUTH AMERICAN POETS. 


Poestas de J. Fernandez Madrid. 12mo. 

1828. .* 

M. Maprip, the present Ambassador of the 
Colombian Republic at this Court, belongs to 
the small number of American writers who, though 
formed after the same taste and principles, and 
by the same influences, as the modern Spanish 
school, are at the head of the founders and sup- 

rters of the infant literature of the Transat- 
antic States. The talents of these writers, mingled 
with the maxims, and lighted at the torch of 
liberalism and of the love of that independence 
which they-.have in a great measure acquired by 
their own efforts as public functionaries, very 
naturally adapt themselves to the new class of 
ideas and sentiments among their compatriots ; 
and, while they address them in the same language 
‘and the same forms used by the Muses who pre- 
sent their offerings either to the despotism or 
the prejudices of Old Spain, they at the same time 
let them hear the voice of liberty, and continually 
communicate fresh principles which are common 
« the liberalism of both hemispheres,—thus form- 
ing of themselves alone the literary corps of the 

' rising states of South America, until the develop- 
ment of their own elements shall occasior the for- 
_ nation of a national and characteristic literature. 
It_is remarkable that among American writers 
. poets are almost the only class who have made 
themselves known during this : ; not 
that there are wanting individuals—themselves, 
' by the bye, for the most part poets—who have 
successfully cultivated, a published works of 
considerable merit on, the most important depart- 
ments of science and subjects of more immediate 
utility; but, if we run over the names of those most 
distinguished by their intellectual eminence, 
we shall find them all crowned with the laurel of 


London, 


deserved. M.- 0, late from 
Peru to London, has al merited applause 
among the judges of ish literature in this 
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metropolis for his excellent poem ‘ The Victory 
of Junin,’ and for a‘translation into Castilian 
verse of Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man.’ M. Bello, also, 
Secretary to the Colombian Embassy, has en- 
riched the ‘ Repertorio Americano,’ published 
quarterly in London, with his beautiful composi- 
tions ; and his superior, M. Madrid, who holds a 
high situation on the American Parnassus, has 
just published a collection of poems under the 
title at the head of this article. These compositions 
are various : the patriotic ode and song, the phi- 
losophical dithyramb, the playful or simple te- 
trilla, love verses, satire, epigram, and sonnet. 
M. Madrid celebrates liberty and the glory. of 
high deeds wherever he meets with them. With 
equal enthusiasm he exalts Bolivar, praises 
Riego, sheds bitter but noble and manly tears 
over Europe as she was fettered,. in 1824, 
after the invasion of the two peninsulas, evokes 
the shades of Lacy and Portier in behalf of 
Spanish liberties, and rejoices in the triumph 
of the Cortes in 1820. In such poems, as 
indeed in every part of the volume, he shows him- 
self to be a ready versifier, an experienced mas- 
ter of the fine language in which he writes, and 
not unfrequently he displays fire, strength, and 
irresistibility ; but these are not his forte. His phi- 
losophical reveries when contemplating the moon 
on a fine night, or fathoming mysteries and 
forming high thoughts on the soul’s immortality, 
attach the mind and induce reflection rather 
than move the heart or warm the imagination, 
without often participating either of that stiff- 
ness which is the effect of research, or of that 
poetic jargon which springs from an over- 
weening love of harmony, which are the 
two reigning vices of the Coryphei of mo- 
dern Spanish poetry. But neither does the 
peculiar talent of M. Madrid show itself in com- 
positions of this class. It is in the tender and 
delicate affections of the friend, the husband, and 
the father, that he is at home; and there he ex- 
presses himself with all the felicity belonging to 
the sentiments which he conceives. It is in his 
descriptive love-poems, as, for instance, the small 
collection he has given us under the title of ‘ The 
Roses,’ and in those especially in which he aban- 
dons himself to the simple sportiveness of the 
domestic affections, and to the unstudied trans- 
ports of conjugal and paternal love,—it is here 
that M. Madrid amuses, interests, pleases, and 
even melts. In short, all his compositions prove 
him to be a poet exempt from the defects of 
false pretensions; and, if any of them betray 
signs of feebleness, it is because he sins on the 
side of simplicity rather than on that of bombast, 
and restricts himself to the natural and true, in- 
stead of resorting to the borrowed enthusiasm 
and weak conventionalities which we find used in 
the composition of a great number of the poetical 
productions of Spain in every age. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Fantaisie Brillante pour le Piano-Forte, sur des Théemes 
de 0 Opera Semiramide de Rossini, composée et dediée 

& Mademoiselle M. E. Williams, par Frangois Hitnten, 

op 29. Cocks and Co. 

Tihs publication presents a brilliant, clever, and 
well imagined fantasia, upon a few of the most admired 
airs in ‘ Scmiramide,’ partieularly the andantino of 
the overttre, part of the beautiful duet, ‘ Il madre rea,’ 
and the very pleasing air, ‘ Ese ancor libero.’ The 
ingenious author (who seems to be rising into general 
notice) has evinced considerable fancy, taste, and 
judgment, in his selection and general arrangement. 


Overture to the popular drama, Monsieur Mallet, or 
my Daughter's Letter, as performed at the Adelphi 
Theatre, composed and selected by John Barnett. 
Barnett, Moncrieff, and Co. 

TuHEATRICAL overtures (at least in this country) 
must be always written under such peculiar imitations, 
to catch the ear of the multitude, that a composer has 
but little afforded him for cither indulging his 

ibi his science. Barnett bas done as 
could be expected under these circumstances, 





and the overture to ‘ Monsieur Mallet,’ may be ren- 
dered a very acceptable and pleasing lesson for the 
piano-forte. The Marseillos Hymn, and the very 
popular air from ‘ Le Petit Chaperon Rouge,’ ‘ Dis 
moi pourquoi,’ are ingeniously introduced, and the 
whole is presented in rather an easy and familiar 
manner. 


‘Oh come with me, I'll row thee o'er,’ sung by Mr. 
Sinclair, in the opera of ‘The Earthquake, or Phantom 
of the Nile,’ and composed by himself. Dale. 

A sIMPLE, pleasing, allegretto Grazioso in A, 6-8 
time, quite in Sinclair’s style, and well adapted asa 
ballad for general performance ; thus, we presume, it is 
likely to be favoured with an extensive circulation. 





Echoes of the Alps. A Fantaisie for the Piano-Forte, in 
which are introduced the popular Swiss Airs, ‘ The 
Pastor of the Alps,’ ‘ The Goatherds’ Boy,’ and ‘ The 
Swiss Drover Boy of Appenzell,’ with the most admired 
embellishments, as sung by 
composed and inscribed to Mrs. N. M. de Rothschild, 
by Moscheles. Mori and Lavenu. 

Tue, above explanatory and rather lengthy title, 
perhaps, sufficiently describes all that may be neces- 
sary : we can therefore only add, that the piece is in 
Moscheles’ best manner, and will form an excellent 
companion to his two former productions, ‘ Gems 4 la 
Sontag,’ and ‘ Gems a la Pasta,’ which have met with 
extraordinary and deserved success, and are to be 
found in the musical library of every person of 
taste and abilities. - The melodies chosen are those 
most admired in Madame Stockhausen’s performances, 
and which she sings with excellent characteristic 
purity and pleasing effect, particularly ‘The Swiss 
Drover Boy.’ 








Historical Painting.—Ministers who have spent so 
much money, some well, and some very ill, in the 
collection which forms the National Gallery, might 
annually devote 4,000/. or 5,000/. to be given as pre- 
miums for two’or three historical pictures, celebrating 
at once the progress of the arts, and the memorable 
events of the country. This reward to be open to all 
English artists, whose works should be submitted to 
certain competent persons of independent character, 
to be judged of by their merits, and the palm to be 
awarded accordingly. It would be consistent, and 
good policy, not to withhold an inferior stake from 
the second in the race.—Morning Chronicle. 

On and Upon.—We have two words which we use in- 
differently ; on and upon. It appears to me that those 
who study elegance, by which | always mean precision 
and correctness, may show it here. I would say upon 
a tower; on the same principle, I would say on a 
marsh, There would, indeed, be no harm in saying 
on a tower; but there would be an impropriety in say 
ing upon a marsh: for up, whether we are attentive or 
inattentive, whether we have been a thousand times 
wrong, or never, means somewhat high, somewhat to 
which we ascend. [ should speak correctly if I said 
‘Dr. Johnson few upon me,’ incorrectly, if I said ‘ he 
fell upon me.’ Custom is a rule for every thing but 
contradiction. 


Learning raises up against us many enemies among 
the low, and more among the powerful, yet does it in- 
vest us with grand and glorious privileges, and con- 
fers on us largeness of beatitude. We venture on our 
studies, and enjoy a society which we alone can brin 
together. We raise no jealousy by conversing wi 
one in preference to another: we give no offence to 
the most illustrious by questioning him as long as we 
will, and leaving him as abruptly. Diversity of opi- 
nion raises ne tumult in our presence: each interlocu- 
tor stands before us, speaks, or is silent, and we ad- 
journ or decide the business at our leisure. Nothing 
is past which we desire to be present; and we enjoy 
by anticipation somewhat like the power which I ima- 
gine we shall possess hereafter, of sailing on a wish 
from world to world.—Landor. 4 
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A STORY WITHOUT A NAME. 
Cuap. I.—Tue Country CLERGYMAN. 


I sHALL not trouble my readers with a minute 
description of the village of Melcove. Those of 
them who have never visited the south coast of 
Devon, on which they will learn from the map that 
it is situated, may consult the fashionable novels 
for village scenery, which will suit mine or any 
other in the United Kingdom. Those who have 
enjoyed that singular advantage, will easily con- 
struct it for themselves. They will immediately 
picture to themselves a shingly beach terminated 
on each side by rocks, consequentially protruding 
themselves into the sea, soll forming it at that 
point into a semicircular bay. They will con- 
clude that the entire village is enclosed by hills, 
which render it. inaccessible to the carriage of 
any gentleman who has not instructed his horses 
in the practice, familiar to the Bucephaluses of 
the country, of approaching it on their knees. 
Further, that the soi-disant village is divided into 
three parts, the first, the old fishing street, newly 
embellished with brick houses, the upper apart- 
ments appropriated to lodgings for genteel fami- 
lies, the lower to the shops of butter-merchants 
and tallow-chandlers,—the second consisting of 
rows of houses which have been built close to the 
sea by enterprising individuals, who have gene- 
rously ruined themselves that they might afford 
invalids the convenience of being broiled by a 
burning sun in summer and washed out of their 
cabins in winter—and the last, which, receding 
further from the sea than either of thee former 
and forming a variegated back-ground to the 
prospect from the water, consists of the villas of 
resident gentlemen : that these are formed upon 
the classical models of the towns round the me- 
tropolis, that they are generally embosomed in a 
shrubbery of green treelings, one of which, in 
shape and stature proudly eminent, eclipses all its 
brethren by attaining the gigantic height of six 
feet, and that the interior of them is sacred to 
Tory politics, short whist, and ennui. 

The only additional requisites which they will 
re deem quite indispensable, will be an old 

roken-backed individual, whose memory has 
failed in every other point, but who remembers 
esp sens | the time when not a single house was to 

e seen for three miles round—a church, and a 
parsonage-house. The last of these buildings 
was occupied, when I knew Melcove, by the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Kinnon. By an accident very uncommon 
in Devonshire, the tithes of the living of Melcove 
were not in the hands of a Jay impropriator, and 
the right of presentation belonged to the College 
of ——, Oxford. Mr. M‘Kinnon was a fellow of 
that ancient and religious foundation, and his his- 
tory very much resembled that of all members of 
all ancient and religious foundations. 

In early life, he had probably the same feelings 
—the same passions—the same anxieties, and the 
same hopes as belong to the rest of his species. 
But extravagance made it convenient, and his in- 
terest (it was many years before the Coplestonian 
dynasty began) made it easy to acquire a fellow- 
ship. When he gained it, he had no thought of re- 
siding at the University. He had even taken a 
curacy—preached his first sermon—was com- 
mencing a life of activity—and very nearly escaped 
turning out a useful member of society. But the 
curacy was one of that dangerous kind which are 
advertised in Mr. Parker’s shop, as being within a 
convenient ride of Oxford. He felt the attrac- 
tion of the Combjnation-room more and more 
powerful. He fancied that the people of the 
village were not sufficiently literary in their 
tastes, though he had very patiently endured, 
for three years, the company of men whose 
love of letters had never carried them beyond 
the University Calendar on one side, and the 
Racing Calendar on the other. Every day he 
was becoming more anxious for the literary ease, 
as it is facetiously called, of a college life, when 





an event occurred which would have roused the 
energies of most men, but which only fixed the 
determination ‘of M‘Kinnon to bury himself in 
his quadrangle at Oriel. On a visit to a friend, 
he fell in love with a pretty girl of nineteen, who 
had not the slightest objection to his addresses, 
nor a single sous in the world to make them 
reasonable. As they were sufficiently persuaded 
that under these circumstances the union must 
be deferred, M‘Kinnon found no difficulty in 
persuading himself that he should be constantly 
at Oxford, in order to watch the devolution of 
college livings. Once established there, the usual 
consequences followed. Except the distinguishing 
circumstance of his writing a letter once a week 
to his mistress, a practice which he commenced 
the first year from love, and eontinued through- 
out the rest from habit—his pursuits in a very 
short time were exactly like those of all other 
fellows in all other universities. He took the re- 
gular rides, looked regularly at the paper, walked 
regularly in the Christ Church Gardens, went regu- 
larly into the Combination-room, sported regu- 
larly one joke a day, slept regularly three hours 
in an evening. His love had no other effect 
than to relieve the natural heavy inactivity of the 
college countenance, with a look of maudlin sen- 
timentalism. Time rolled on, and every year 
he became more intensely a monk, and every 
year his inamorata sighed’ more deeply over the 
longevity of incumbents. At length, when twelve 
years had elapsed since their engagement, the 
vicarage of Melcove became vacant, and the 
parties with ‘the susceptibility of their feelings 
quenched, their affection worn down into a 
custom, plighted their melancholy vows to each 
other. It would have been difficult for an 

eer except one who had changed as fe: | 
timself in the interval, to believe that the 
sorrowful, wasted-looking creature on whose 
cheeks hope deferred and sickness had left 
such deep traces, was the same identical being 
with her whom he had first met in the animation 
and loveliness of nineteen. But M‘Kinnon had 
proofs within, how entirely a being may be trans- 
formed by time and circumstances. His own 
life was gone into the sear and yellow leaf; and 
it was far better that his partner should exhibit a 
corresponding decline, than that she should in- 
crease, by the pre-eminence of her charms, the 
consciousness of his own decay. In some re- 
spects, M‘Kinnon’s new situation was well adapted 
tohim. In leaving the regulated Madeira tem- 
perature of a college life, he had not been thrown, 
as is sometimes the case, with persons in his 
situation, into the roughest airs, and most trying 
vicissitudes of the world’s climate. ‘There were 
still about him many things which reminded him 
of old times. It was true that the horses which 
did duty upon the Devonshire hills did not very 
forcibly remind him of those which he had been 
used to mount in his solitary rides to Woodstock. 
The circulating library recently established on 
the beach did not associate itself very strongly with 
his recollections of the Bodleian, nor had he very 
often occasion to inflict upon the squires around 
him the salt and water penalty for Latin quotations. 
Still there was much that was very classical 
and Oxonian in the village of Melcove. There 
were the evening parties of Dowagers—a little 
less affected perhaps, but quite as fat, and quite as 
foolish, as those who used to smirk and bridle 
at the Isiac coteries. Then again, if the entire 
enjoyment of the dinner-table was something dis- 
turbed by female presences, there were the con- 
solatory three hours after their departure, when 
he shone forth in all his lustre, convinced every 
unflinching Tory while he yet saw single, that the 
Constitution was in imminent danger from the 
saints and the Jacobins, established the connection 
between the principles of John Wesley and Mira- 
beau before the two-bottle men began to stagger, 
and pledged his auditors to stand and fall with the 
Church and Constitution, as they one by one 
sank “tinder the table. And then; best ofall, 








there was the pleasing excitement of the evening 
rubber, which was not at all less pleasing to 
M‘Kinnon, because his company were not quite so 
well read in Hoyle as the veteran players at the 
University. dig 

In due time, however, the establishment of a: 
Methodist meeting and a gaming-table in his 
parish plromer y the Rev. Mr. M‘Kinhon 
that it was necessary to attend rather more 
diligently, than was consistent with all these 
agreeable occupations, to some of the more active ' 
duties of his station. He had always preserved 
a strict and dignified manner ; but from this time : 
the clergyman began to appear much more pro- 
minently in his deportment. He preached on al- 
ternate Sundays against the sin of schism and 
that of gambling ; and, though I cannot take u 
me to say that he entirely eradicated either of these ° 
crimes out of his neighbourheod, yet I have been 
informed upon good authority, that his sermons 
against the latter were duly attended by many 
who had been suspected of a leaning to noncon- 
formity, and that from that time forth, not one of 
these persons was ever seen at the and 
Noir table, whilst not a few young rakes acknow- 
ledged themselves so deeply impressed by the 
aye oe arguments against Dissent, that they 

ully abstained ever after from frequenting a 
Methodist Chapel. 

In addition to these labours, it having been sug- 
gested to him that one way to keep the from 
revolution was to give them food; Mr. M’Kinnon 
administered soups, made after a receipt similar to 
that in the ‘Rejected Addresses,’ every day to a host 
of old women, whose husbands, I am grieved to 
say, exhibited so much ingratitude for his kindness’ 
that they even declined walking to Exeter in’ 
order to vote for their minister’s favourite can- 
didate. Mr. M’Kinnon thought it his duty, in 
consequence of this obstinacy, to preach several’ 
sermons on the duty of the poor to the rich, which 
were attended with his usual’ suctess, and which 
brought over all the rich people in the parish to 
his way of thinking. 

But M‘Kinnon had better qualities than these, 
which secured him the admiration of the worthy 
inhabitants of Melcove. He was a man of 
singularly kind dispositions, though in no part of 
his life had he enjoyed the opportunity of in- 
dulging them. Ile had no strength of character, 
none of the power which a great mind possesses 
of controlling circumstances. Yet cireum- 
stances had not entirely destroyed his original 
self. The awkwardness of a recluse which he 
brought with him from College, made him unfit 
for easy conversation with the rich, the haughti- 
ness of a scholar for any communion with the 
poor. Still there were relations of life which were 
destined to call forth the kinder and happier 
affections of his nature. Conscious of his’ own 
deficiencies, he had earnestly hoped that matri- 
mony would open all those sluices of feeling 
which in his convent had been closed but not 
dried up. a 

This hope had not been fully realised. * His af- 
fection for his wife, though real and even 
deep, had been so worked upon during their long 
courtship, that scarcely enough remained to be 
the foundation for avery strong sympathy be- 
tween them. M/‘Kinnon knew this; and,-as he 
secretly wished that it was otherwise, though he 
felt that every effort on either side to renew the 
warmth of their early love would be unsuccessful, 
he looked forward with anxiety to the time when 
she should present him with some pledge of affec- 
tion, which would, he thought, by furnishing 
them with a new and common object of attach- 
ment, recreate all their former feelings towards 
each other. For many years the gratification of 
this wish was delayed; at length the consumma- 
tion of it approached, and M‘Kinnon’s heart 

alpitated with expectation and delight. He 
elt himself another man. Old monastic habits 
began to lose their hold’ upon ‘him: pleasures m 


‘which he’ had till then taken delight, seeméd 
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stale, flat, and unprofitable: the feelings of his. 
jae returned to him, with a host of others which 

e had never known before : he became, animated, 
enthusiastic, hopeful: all his past life, since the 
day he first became engaged to Ellen Mortimer, 
seemed a blank—a catalepsy, from which he was 
new awaking with peeralad strength and energy. 
His, very sermons lost something of their schu- 
lastic rigidity. The anticipated feelings of a 
father seemed to have inspired him with a new 
netion.of his pastoral yocation,—to have made him 

his employments less as a duty, and more 

asa pleasure. These changes came over him so 
unawares, that he merely felt an increased light- 
ness and joy, without being conscious that the 
change was visible to others. 

At length the moment arrived when his expec- 
tation was to be realised. He had laid a thousand 

lans.for the future welfare of the infant ; but he 
iad not yet made up his mind to which sex it 
should belong. It would be delightful certainly 
to have a boy, a resemblance of himself, in whom 
he could live over again all the best of his days, 
the only days in which he had been really happy till 
then. Ah, there was the rub! That little being 
would have to pass through all the scenes which 
he had passed through: he must suffer. the cruel 
insolence of school-boys and school-masters; he 
must be turned into a beast by college intempe- 
range, or into a vegetable by college reading ; he 
vanst have his passions unnaturally excited, only 
to be more unnaturally depressed ; he must meet 
with friends. who ‘will teach him to scoff, and 
friends who will scoff at him; he will learn to 
despise himself: no, it must be a daughter— 
she need not suffer the horrors of school—she 
raay be well educated at home—and, if she have 
miseries to undergo, at least her father will not 
have the misery of knowing what they are, with- 
aut being able to remedy them. ‘The——a mes- 
senger interrupted these reflections, to inform 
him that he was the father of a girl, and that its 
mother had died in giving it birth, 





THE MODE. OF INSTRUCTION IN ITALY. 


In the beginning of this year J was at Salmona, 
famous for having given birth to Ovid, and for the 
best sweetmeats in Italy. As I am accustomed to 
tarry several successive days in the places I visit, 
that I may have time to see and examine every 
thing, I remained for a whole week in this 
town. I shall not say a word about the aqueduct, 
which, though built while Italy was the world’s 
1aistress, isin good preservation, nor about several 
other ancient monuments—for these have already 
been sufficiently discussed; but I shall confine 
my observations to a very interesting subject— 

ublie instruction. Among other establishments 
‘or this purpose, I visited one where the Di- 
rector, throwing off the trammels of antiquated 
rules and prejudices, had the courage to teach ac- 
cording to reason, and pursue the method pointed 
out by experience as the best. I was surprised to 
hear the pupils speaking with an ease very rare 
even in the first colleges, the languages of Cicero 
and Demosthenes,—albeit the study of those 
Janguages was but a secon thing. The pro- 
fessors being fundamentally acquainted with 
them, and accustomed both to speak and write 
in them, teach them absolutely as living lan- 
guages. They use no other medium in con- 
ucting the business of their classes, conversing 
in Italian only with beginners; and even then 
they uniformly repeat in Latin or Greek, the 
hrases which they may have used in Italian. 
had the curiosity to attend the classes. After 
having pronounced the customary prayer in 
Latin, the Professor read over the corrected 
copy of one of the themes, and one of the 
versions, which had been given out the day 
before, and had all been handed in to him 
two hours previous to the lesson, that he might 
haye time to correct them before meeting 
the. class. Those which he reads are usually 
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such as contain the greatest number of errors, 
that he may have a wider field for making 
observations and putting questions: for he does 
not say what corrections it is necessary to make, 
till he has asked some of the pupils; and I 
remarked with astonishment, that Me seldom had 
any thing to add to their replies. The scholars 
were exceedingly attentive, and consequently 
understood and remembered what was said ; for 
that which is acquired by attention is generally re- 
tained with ease. This practice gives rise to 
quotation and repetition, and to the applica- 
tion of most of the principal rules of gram- 
mar, which are not learned by heart,—the Pro- 
fessors being persuaded that the time spent in ac- 
quiring a mere rote knowledge of the grammar 
is almost entirely lost, and the labour a useless 
fatigue. The lecture on the themes and versions 
being terminated, the Professor reads a passage 
in Latin from an Italian book, followed by the 
pupils. When he changes the construction, he as- 
signs a reason for it, and cites in his justification 
one or two ancient authors ; and when any word 
occurs allusive to a peculiar custom or fact, he 
makes an observation to that effect: all which 
furnishes him with frequent opportunities of 
saying, and making others say, many things which 
are necessary to the complete study of languages. 
Two or three pupils then perform the same office. 
When they get wrong, the Professor sets their 
fellow-pupils to put them right, and never does it 
himself till he has seen that no one else is able. 
Afterwards, he makes the most proficient pupils 
translate an Italian author into Latin. The class 
concludes with the reading of a Latin author, 
translated by three or four pupils into Italian from 
the open book. The Professor then gives out the 
theme and version for the next day, and pro- 
nounces the usual prayer. The lessons learned by 
heart are repeated previous to the meeting of the 
class to a person appointed to hear them, and 
consist of a verb, a dialogue, and a passage in prose 
or in verse, which the pupils are expected to deliver 
in both languages. e facility with which the 
Professors spoke the languages they were teach- 
ing, was a very great advantage to the pupils ; for 
we may safely place the inability of most masters 
to converse freely in the learned languages, among 
the other causes which make the English almost 
exclusively consume eight ornine years in obtain- 
ing, after all, but an imperfect knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin. 

I have said that the study of the ancient lan- 
guages is but secondary in the establishment of 
which I speak : the principal studies are Italian, 
mathematics, and the natural sciences. All the 
pupils study Italian grammar and rhetoric. They 

ave a book entitled ‘Italian Rhetoric,’ perfectl 

well written, and full of examples, selected wit 

much taste and judgment from the numerous 
works that enrich Italian literature. Arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, the application 
of algebra to geometry, the infinite series, and 
mechanics, are taught in so many different classes. 
In the arithmetic class, two lessons a-week are 
devoted to the theory, and three to the practice, 
(Friday being the Italian holiday.) Inthe algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry classes, three lessons 
are devoted to the theory, and two to the prac- 
tice; and on holidays, when time permits, the 
pupils are exercised in the art of drawing plans, 
which they consider as a diversion, and do 
voluntarily, and consequently well. The Di- 
rector has all the instruments necessary for this 
purpose. In the mechanics class, the Professor 
makes continual references to the arts, so that 
this study is not one of mere curiosity, but is 
rendered of very great utility,—an end which the 
Directors propose in every branch of their esta- 
blishment. The courses of physics and chemis- 
try are attended by all the pupils. Those who 
are advanced in mathematics, form a distinct 
class for the study of the theory of physics. 
For experimental physics there is but one class, 
Chemistry is particularly applied to the arts; 











the laboratory is a very fine one and well furnished. 
All the students also practise the art of design, the 
Director being of opinion that it should be taught 
to all children, like the art of writing: some, he 
observes, are better writers than others ; but the art 
is useful to all, and the same may be said of draw- 
ing. The drawing-master likewise gives lessons 
in perspective and descriptive geometry. I ob- 
served that they did not follow the method usually 
adopted, of first making copies of the different 
parts of the figure, and then of the head; but 
that they began by drawing geometrical figures 
then the components of landscape, and last of a 
the individual human or other form. Experience 
is in favour of this method, though there be mas- 
ters who do not approve of it. Nor is architectural 
drawing neglected; two days a week are specially 
devoted to it, when the principles of architecture 
and the cutting of stones are explained to the 
pupils. 

The site of this institution is remarkably adapted 
to its object. There is aspacious court surround- 
ed by a double row of trees, which afford in sum- 
mer an agreeable shade from the hot sun of Italy. 

The Director of this establishment is a man of 
extensive knowledge in almost all the arts and 
sciences that are taught, joined with a degree of 
urbanity, which, at first sight, might make you 
take him for a man of the world. He treats his 
coadjutors with all the meapert and courtesy due 
to learned men ; and the Professors are not, as in 
most private establishments for education, the 
slaves of their head and the servants of the scho- 
lars, to the great detriment of all. Morals, and 
religion its proper basis, so far from being. neg- 
lected, form a principal object of attention to the 
Director, who is me | persuaded that to make a 
man accomplished, it is not merely necessary that 
he should be learned, but, above all, that he 
should be good. 





POETRY. 


A MAN of blanched and fearful eld 
As human eye hath e’er beheld, 
Amid the August sunset’s light 
Stood upon a pastoral height. 


Sheep beside in still disorder 

Cropped the grass and eyed their warder, 
Who, within the unfinished fold, 

Paused to look on one so old. 


That aged traveller was bent 
Like a yew-stump bare and rent, 
Dreary as a fragment lone 

Of a monumental stone. 


And a look was in his face 

That showed he was intent to trace 
With a dim but earnest thought, 
Deeds in perished ages wrought. 


The traveller sat upon the turf, 

And propped his bowed frame with his hands, 
Like sailor flung from out the surf, 

And laid, a wreck, on desert sands. 


And each glance of failing vision 
Appeared to have an eager mission, 
As if in veins so cold and arid, 

Life with all its keenness tarried. 


Across the yellow-lighted dell 

The old man’s bridge-like shadow fell, 
A vague and unsubstantial road, 

And by a thousand fanthoms trod,— 


So lengthened out, so greyly drawn 

O’er hedge and crag, o’er stream and Jawn,— 
A type before his feet ’twus cast 

Of all his change-enwoven past,— 


For his existence ’tangled skein 

A thread to gird the world hdd been ; 
And he was now, that faded thing, 
The last worn knot of all the string. 


Forth the umbered shape was stretched 
Like a thought from dream-land fetched, 
Till its glimmer reached a hollow,— 
Farther than his eye could follow. 
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A little nook, amid the valley, 

Bounded by scattered stones and trees, 
Where twilight fancies well might rally, 
Chased from those bright and airy leas. 
The old-man rose, and stood upright, 
As if from out a funeral urn 

The ashes should disclose their sprite, 
And standing forth to scare the light, 
Death "mid the living should return. 


To reach that nook amid the dell 
Slowly he bent his way ; 

A lovelier evening never fell 
Round one more worn and gray. 


So wasted, tremulous, and slow, 
He crept towards that nook below ; 
He seémed a patch of darker air 
Amid the kindred shadows there. 


Before the sun’s last gem was gone 

He found the broken boundary stone, 
The weed, and ruin, thorn, and fern, 
That made the grave-yard sad and stern ; 


He stopped, and lifted to his brow 
That hand, so like a winter-bough ; 
And from his torpid heart a gush, 
To cheeks as hard and many-lined 
As is the hollow oak-tree’s rind, 
Sent up a momentary flush. 


But soon he turned his head to hear 
The laughing notes of childhood’s cheer, 
That seemed, with a triumphant shock, 
Him and those lonely graves to mock. 
To him, that merry crowing child 

Was not less marvellous and wild 

Than if a night-cloud caught from far, 
The singing of the morning star. 

The children twain, who scared his ears, 
He found amid a bushy bower ; 

It was as if, with all its years, 

The past. beheld the present stour. 


A four-year’s life one shout had been 
For that delighted boy ; 

The other was a fairy queen, 

A wild-rose blossom of thirteen, 

Who watched and imped his joy. 
With wonder he, and she with awe, 
That ancient wanderer’s presence saw, 
And heedful, e’en in her alarms, 
Around, the boy she threw her arms. 


*Twas thus the nymph, to whom was given 
The infant Jove, the child of heaven, 

Her cave when eldest Saturn sought, 

The baby to her bosom caught. 


‘ Say whose weré these, the slab and mound ?” 
That old man said, each word a groan, 

* This grave, with fern and hemlock round, 
So green, and unapproached, and lone ?’ 


The maiden closer clasped her brother, 

And said, ‘ there lies my grandam’s mother,’ 
They say that she was loved, and left, 

And from that hour her soul was cleft ; 


She wedded in her wretchedness 

With one*who loved her not the less ; 
But after her betrothed departed, 

Her days were few and broken-hearted. 
She whispered, on her death-bed lying, 
‘ Tell him I thought of him in dying. 
And say, no peace. his soul shall have 
*Till be hath prayed upon my grave ; 
And though a hundred years go by, 
Till there he kneels he cannot die.’ 


No dry leaf trembles more than he, 
When on the bare bough shaking ; 
His limbs might well more steady be, 
If the fixed world were quaking. 


And have ye seen in ancient hall 

A rusty armour on the wall, 

Gush out with sudden gouttes of blood ? 
So in his eye the tear-drop stood. 


And for those children twain to see, 
It was a fearful sight, 

That old man sinking silently 

As sinks o’er earth the night. 


There was a darkness on his brow, 
The shadow of the ing blow, 
When down upon his knees he sank 
Amid that-swell of foliage dank. 








The boy and she, the lovely, gazed 
Stirless, affrighted, and amazed: 
That look was strange to her and him 
As lava to the fountain’s brim. 


It seemed not that old age had laid 

A kindly burthen on his head, 

Or that his many years had been 

Soft as the shower that wets the green ; 


Or as the weight of leaves that strews 
The earth with rich decaying hues ; 
Or as the veils a mother lays 

O’er her nursed babe in wintry days. 


Not gently thus to him had come 

The influence of time ; 

Remorse and shame had learnt to roam 
With him from clime to clime. 


Around him still their presence wrought, 
And gnawed the kernel of his frame ; 
Till he, the withered wretch, was taught 
To start at his own name. 


And now with words subdued, Yn wild, 
Before the maiden and the chil 
He spoke ; ye might have seemed to hear 
The accents of an elder sphere. 


O! God, thou heard'’st a voice that cried 
Against my soul from ont the dust ; 

A fearful voice that never died, 
Vengeance on me was in its trust. 


It gathered serpents o’er my way, 

And rent with seething gulphs the flood ; 
And never, never let decay 

The tingling torture in my blood. 

I heard it in the night, its jars 

Shattered the morning's tune to pain ; 
And from amid thy quiet stars, 

It echoed through my brain. 


Now from the grave whose cry has given 
My madness and despair ; 

O! God, let thrill to thee through heaven 
My broken spirit’s prayer! 

More lowly still he sank and bowed, 
Upon that lettered stone ; 

And from the spot there burst aloud 

A single stifling groan. 


A moment shook that aged form, 
’*Twas the last whirl-gust of the storm ; 
And senseless now that weary head, 
More than the weeds around it dead. 





POPE LEO XII. 


Tue interest excited in our days by the death 
of a Pope, is much of the same kind as that with 
which we regard an event connected with the 
antiquities of the venerable city over which his 
Holiness presides. The head of the Catholic 
Church occupies the Vatican Palace, and performs 
the lofty functions of the papal office, rather as a 
show than as a real part—as the representative of 
by-gone times rather than as a participator in 
actual affairs. In this light, whether near or at a 
distance, we have ever regarded the occupier, for 
the time being, ofthe chair of St. Peter in the nine- 
teenth century. We have looked upon him as the 
actor of a lg in an historical drama, and in that 
view we find, in our reflections, the materials of the 
following sketch. Leo XII. was made a Cardinal 
by Pius VI., and affeeted much more the lofty 
hierarchical demeanor of his patron and benefactor, 
than the simple and humble bearing of his imme- 
diate predecessor. Della Genga, however, had 
more sincerity than Braschi, the consequence 
partly of his natural temperament, partly of the 
times in which he had lived, and of the disasters 
which the Church to which he was attached had 
endured, and which gave a more than ordinary 
degree of seriousness to his religious feelings. 

No Pope had ever performed with more bril- 
liant success the outward and ostentatious func- 
tions of the vicegerent of Christ than Braschi. 
He -was fully conscious of the advantages with 
which nature had endowed him, and of the apti- 
tude of his fine and portly person for the per- 
formance of the important chevecnbe with which 
he was invested. His vanity, therefore, con- 
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curred with his ideas of the dignity of his sacred 


office to prompt him to make the most of the 
gorgeous ceremonies in which he was,required 
to act the principal part, to do grace and honour 
to the one, and to display the other. Accordingly, 
the air of pomp and dignity with which from the 
grand balcony* he dispensed the benediction of 
the Holy Church on the assembled throngs below, 
is described as most imposing. How different 
the manner of his benevolent successor! In 
figure bent double with age, the traces of suffer- 
ing and anxiety still marking his handsome 
features, the paleness of his placid countenance 
contrasting with the black by, 0 spare locks 
that, preserving their hue to the last, we 
scattered over his vencrable forehead, he seeme 
to be giving the blessing, not of an_ ostentatious 
Church, but of one of the beloved of Heaven 
the best and kindest of mortals. Braschi imposed 
on the senses; Chiaramonti touched the heart, 
Della Genga affected to follow Braschi; but he 
acted his part better than his model, because he 
felt it more, and more completely sunk the am- 
bitious individual in the devout °° Braschi 
was the Kemble of the Papal stage, Della Genga 
the Kean. In pre venediction, he sur= 
rounded himself as Leo XII., with all the impos- 
ing formalities and circumstance’ which could 
add to the situation and uphold the splendour 
and dignity of the Church; he spread his arm 
abroad with an effect equally pompous but wi 
fourfold fervour. He was a high churchman, an 
had exalted ideas of the office of the holder of the 
keys of Heaven; but he was moreover a devotee, 
and crowned with the tiara, backed by the most 
glorious temple of Christendom, with St, Peter’s 
Place thronged with 50,000 of the devout awaiting 
the holy dispensation at his feet, when the clam 

of the assembled multitude was hushed, when th 
bands ceased their music, and all was dead and so- 
lemn silence for a moment, ere the air again re- 
sounded with discharges of artillery and the ‘ 
shouts of the collected thousands, he gathered 
himself and rose, and with a religious senti- 
ment, more effective than his pomp, spread his 
arms over the people, as if he felt that he was ac- 
tually dispensing the blessing of the Almighty 
Creator. But to have viewed Lew in the full glory 
of his character, he should have been behel 
during the ceremonies of the feast of the corpus 
domint, when, robed in white, but bare-headed, on 
his knees, and bearing the Eucharist in his bosom 
he is carried on a platform up the nave of St. 
Peter’s Church. A more complete spectacle of 
abstraction and absorption, whether real or féign- 
ed, than he presented on those occasions, is incon 
ceivable. It may be, that the weakness of his 
health, and the lassitude of his frame, evident in 
his countenance, increased the effect. However 
produced, it was perfect. For the rest, the couri- 
tenance of Leo did not favour exhibitions of this 
kind, it was mean and sour ; but in other respects 
his person was well adapted for them : he was tall, 
or at least appeared so when robed, and was digni- 
fied in his carriage. He entered on his government 
with a disposition to enforce the ancient usagés 
of the Church ; but he had evidently mistaken thie 
character of the times in which he lived. No 
clearer proof of this will be required than his 
conduct towards the Brigands, who, as soon as 
they found the vigour of Government relaxed 
after Consalvi had ceased to direct it, broke out 
into the most frightful excesses. Leo XII. re- 
moved the only restraints left to repress their 
enormities, by withdrawing the military quartered 
in the neighbourhood of the districts which 
fostered the lawless bands. He issued a proclama- 
tion, asserting the dignity of the Church, and breath- 
ing ill-timed confidence, that the sacred word of 
the Vicegerent of Christ, and the authority of the 
Virgin, were more efficacious than soldiers to re- 
claim the most obdurate. The presence of a 
Cardinal, it was deemed, would add weight 
and reality to the words of the proclamation, and 


* Tn the Facade of St. Peter's. 
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one was accordingly sent to publish it; but, in- 
stead of submission and respect, he met with 
nothing but insult; the mayor of a town was 
massacred under his very nose, and he returned 
to the capital after a few months spent among the 
mountains, leaving the disturbed district in a 
more disobedient and wretched state than ever, 
and with a purse emptied of the 200,000 crowns 
with which it had been furnished. The foreign 
political acts of Leo have been of the same cha- 
racter: he has shown a desire to assert the high 
dignity and office of the Holy See; but, even 
among those most willing to acknowledge his 
supremacy, has he found none credulous enough 
to give practical proofs of their concurrence in 
his views or of their devotion to the Church. In the 
Irish alone, perhaps, as his predecessor once ob- 
served, did he find hearts thoroughly imbued with 
roper ideas of the sanctity of his character and 
unctions ; but with the Irish thus to regard him, 
it has hitherto been a point of honour rather 
than of superstition. We shall see how the 
successor of Della Genga will find them. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 


Mr. Phillips on Painting. 


In heading the following article with this title 
we do not profess to be the reporters of a brilliant 
lecture which occupied upwards of an hour in de- 
livery. But the pleasure we experienced on 
hearing Mr. Phillips, suggested the idea that such 
a summary of the history of the revival of the in- 
teresting art, the subject of his discourse, as could 
be comprised in a few columns of our journal, 
might be agreeable to many of our readers ; and 
this we have endeavoured to furnish in the best 
manner in which an imperfect memory, and the 
want of the habit of reporting, and of time and op- 

ortunity for personal research, have permitted. 
We regret that so much should be lost by the ab- 
sence of the warm and artistlike feeling, and 
of the often eloquent language, the natural 
offspring of that feeling, which were conspicuous 
both in the matter and enunciation of Mr. Phillips’ 
address. Our article, we are aware, moreover, 
may contain some propositions for which the lec- 
turer is not and would not desire to be responsible. 
Whatever there may be of erroneous, therefore, 
either in fact or style, we beg may be placed to 
our account. Had we enjoyed the power of re- 
porting, with any degree of accuracy, the lecture 
as it was delivered, we should have abstained from 
the liberties, into the taking of which we have 
been, perhaps, unfortunately betrayed. 


Intimately as the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture are allied, the sources whence the history of 
_the excellence to which each has attained is to 
be drawn, are widely separated. While, as regards 
sculpture, the materials for such a history are to 
be sought in the works of the Greeks of the fifth 
‘and fourth centuries before the birth of Christ, 
we must look to the fifteenth and sixteenth of 
our own era, and to the productions of the great 
masters of that age, for the memoirs of the sister 
art. Asno specimens of painting of the epoch when 
the arts of design were at their highest point of 

rosperity among the heathens have survived the 

aganism which they graced, and to which they 
were pte! indebted for their flourishing con- 
dition ; so, although from a different cause, as it 
may be safely averred, the existing works of merit 
in sculpture, executed since the revival of the arts, 
are almost equally rare. On the other hand, the 
_models of ancient Greek sculpture which have 
escaped the ravages of time, the violence of fana- 
ticism, and the wantonness and ignorance of bar- 
_barism, are of a degree of excellence to which 
_the imagination is incapable of conceiving any 
thing superior ; while the productions in painting 
of the great masters of the modern schools, in 
their a proach to perfection, are but little, if at 
all, behind the sculpture of the ancients, by the 
study of which they had so largely profited. 
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Whether the scarcity of ancient examples of an 
excellence in painting correspondent with the 
success with which, as we know from actual 
proof, the art of sculpture was practised, be the 
consequence of the more perishable nature of the 
productions themselves, or of an absolute defi- 
ciency in the number or quality of such produc- 
tions, is a question, the discussion of which would 
require far more time and space than the present 
occasion would adinit of our allotting to it. In 
justice, however, to the painters of antiquity, it 
must be borne in mind, that, if the few observa- 
tions respecting their works which are to be found 
in extant authors, to whom we are indebted for 
all that is known concerning them, tend but 
little to convey an exalted idea of their merit, we 
must take into consideration the ignorance in mat- 
ters of this description of the,writers themselves, 
and their self-convicted incompetency to give an 
account at all to be confided in even of the objects 
of their admiration and applause. It is quite clear, 
from the terms in which remarkable monumefits 
of art are extolled in the pages which often consti- 
tute the only record we possess of their existence, 
that the authors by whom their memory has been 
preserved, were too insufficiently versed in art to 
portray, with fidelity, their true lineaments and 
character, and that their real excellence has 
passed unappreciated. Were our notions of the 
sculpture or architecture of the ancients depend- 
ent, as are our ideas of their painting, on the im- 
— descriptions contained in the Greek and 

atin classics, how far, very far indeed, should 
we be from picturing to ourselves the state of 
perfection at which, from actual observation of 
existing monuments, we know that they had ar- 
rived! Is a group of sculpture formed from a 
single block of material ?—does the bronze statue 
of a ram, when fanned by Notus or by Auster, emit 
a sound, which, however accidental the effect, the 
imagination of a credulous vulgar has interpreted 
into bleating and attributed to intention?—has a 
sacred edifice some remarkable peculiarity dis- 
tinguishing it from other erections of the same 
kind, a peculiarity which would have been acknow- 
ledged by the very artist who designed it as a de- 
fect adopted by him with reluctance, and only 
under some local disadvantage and necessity?— 
are there extant tales of birds being deluded by 
painted fruit, of painters themselves being de- 
ceived by the execution of a curtain, taking the 
representation for reality ?—prodigies and mira- 
cles such as these, the objects of the gaping 
wonderment of the vulgar, are sure to be the 
points on which we find the greatest stress laid in 
ancient writings, whenever celebrated works of 
art are noticed ; while the true grounds on which 
their claims to admiration rest, if they be not en- 
tirely overlooked, are mentioned but casually, 
and ina manner that shows them to have been 
unfelt and inadequately estimated. 

We should pause then before we form a con- 
clusive opinion on the state of painting among 
the ancients from the accounts transmitted to us 
by their writers. If these, in their incapacity to 
discover the real beauties of a work, and in a 
spirit truly un-artistlike, have enlarged on effects 
only calculated to captivate vulgar minds, and 
have lent themselves to the propagation of idle 
traditions and improbable fables instead of at- 
tempting to understand for themselves, and to re- 
cord for the benefit of posterity, the true excel- 
lencies of a performance, by no means must it 
be inferred that such excellence was wanting. 

Of the state of painting at other periods of an- 
tiquity, far less eminent however than the Pe- 
riclean age, we have the good fortune to possess 
actual specimens which form a more fair crite- 
rion. Even these, however, furnish the materials 
for a partial judgment only, since they are affect- 
ed by circumstances which disqualify them for 
serving as standards by which the progress which 
the art has made can be satisfactorily measured. 
It would be superfluous to enumerate reasons for 
passing by the remains of painting which the soil 











of Egypt has contributed, in confirmation of the 
preconceived opinions of the limited progress of 
the arts of design in general among that 
singular people, or with which it is still ca- 
pable of rewarding the researches of the curious. 
Obvious considerations forbid our looking for 
excellence from that quarter. We proceed, 
therefore, to the notice of other productions mi- 
raculously preserved through a long lapse of ages, 
and not legs miraculously recovered. These be- 
long, unfortunately, ‘we oll say, could we, in 
our thankfulness for a boon so precious, find 
heart to complain at all, to a nation which affected 
rather than possessed a taste for the fine arts ; and 
the epoch in which their execution is to be dated 
was one, moreover, in which civilisation itself had 
reached, if it had not passed, its climax, and in 
which literature and the arts were already on the 
decline. The specimens we allude to, we need 
scarcely add, are those furnished by the Baths 
of Titus, and other subterranean constructions at 
Rome of the time of that Emperor or of a subse- 
quent date, and, in a greater abundance and of 
higher interest, by the buried cities of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. On a comparison of the 
examples of ancient painting thus happily restored 
to the light of day with the works of the great 
Italian masters of the 16th century, there cannot 
be a moment’s hesitation in pronouncing the ad- 
vantage to be immensely on the side of the latter. 
These are in themselves performances altogether 
of a higher class and order, they are on a grander 
scale, more elevated style, and are generally su- 
perior both in science and execution. On the 
other hand, if we would do justice to the progress 
of the art among the ancients, let us take the spe- 
cimens still existing as a foundation foran im- 
aginary superstructure, in the erection of which 
let us be mindful of the age of decline in which 
those examples were produced ; let us reflect 
that these were not, could not, have been the 
most important works, even of their own day of 
corruption already commenced ; let us — credit 
for the probability,—the certainty we had well nigh 
said, nor could we have greatly erred,—that the 
painters of antiquity were not less -masters of the 
pencil than were the sculptors of the chisel; and 
we cannot be very far wrong in supposing that, 
in the famous representation of the exploits of the 
Trojan War, by Polygnotus, the porticos of Athens 
might boast of a work capable of competing with, 
eclipsing we dare not say, the ‘ Last Judgment’ in 
the Sistine Chapel, or the Papal exploits, the 
school of Athens itself, which adorn the Vatican 
Chambers. Be it remembered, moreover, that, if 
truth and equal justice prevent our — the 
painted stuccoes, and the elegant, though gro- 
tesque, vagaries of the Roman vaults, or of the 
halls buried by Vesuvius, in comparison with the 
works of the great masters of modern times,— 
they likewise forbid our treating those ancient 
examples with contempt. These are, indeed, by 
no means to be despised. They all possess merit, 
in various degrees, and of «different kinds; and 
they have, moreover, qualities in common, which 
would honour any age or country. Some are re- 
markable for a purity of composition worthy of 
the applause of observers of the most refined 
taste; and others are distinguished by a display 
of grace and fancy in which they have not been 
surpassed by the master of grace, Raphael him- 
self. He indeed, captivated by their effect, has 
has been induced to imitate them, and Iéd into a 
transgression,—if any thing so delightful as the 
Loggie of the Vatican can be considered a trans- 
gression,—which is pardoned or applauded, in 
consideration (it is the privilege of genius only 
to be so considered !) of the splendour and grace 
of his sinning, and of the gratification derived 
from his errors. The quality most in common 
with the ancient specimens is simplicity of form 
and drapery. . 

Still, however, as has already been stated, it is 
not in the ancient specimens of the art of paint- 
ing that the history of its excellence is to be 
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sought. For this we must look to the Christian 
era, as we seek that of sculpture in the ages of 
Paganism. 
« We will not discuss the question whether paint- 
ing ever ceased to be followed as an art. It will 
be sufficient to state, that, if its practice cannot be 
traced seriatim, and century by century, through 
the dark ages which followed the fall of the 
Roman Empire, a very small interval is left be- 
tween the specimens known to belong to a late 
period of the ancient era and a very early epoch 
of the era of revival. The probability, moreover, 
almost amounts to a certainty that it never was 
entirely discontinued, rude as may have been the 
roductions of the artists of the barbarous ages. 
The very Catacombs in which the Christians are 
said to have taken refuge from the persecutions 
of their enemies, and to have exercised the func- 
tions of their prehibited religion clandestinely, 
contain vestiges of painting, which may be con- 
sidered as the latest efforts of the ancient era, 
and as the connecting link between that era and 
its successor. 

The proofs still extant of the practice of the 
art of painting during the ages of obscurity which 
followed the removal of the seat of Government 
of the Roman Empire, consist in works in Mosaic, 
in illustrations of missals, and in Greek paintings, 
to individual specimens of which last it is vain to 
attempt to assign a date. The | ery of gold 
which characterises the first and third of these 
classes of works suggests the idea that an inti- 
‘mate connection existed between them, and seems 
to'form another thread by which the Gothic spe- 
cimens of the early periods of the revival are 
united to the floors of the Baths of Carracalla and 
other Mosaic works of the decaying empire. The 


design,-however, of these two classes, the Chris- 
tian Mosaics and the Greek tablets, presents a wide 
‘difference. In the former, though there is a cer- 


tain degree of rudeness and stiffness, there is a 
grandeur which sometimes approaches the sub- 
lime. The figures of the Greek specimens, with 
‘a greater apparent affectation of art, are poor, 
meagre, and awkward in the extreme, and gene- 
rally entirely devoid of expression. Both are 
confined to religious subjects: in the latter, the 
‘Madonna andChild, andsingle figures of saints, are 
‘the most frequent. The former are more varied 
in composition, covering the vaults and walls of 


-temples with scenes and portions of sacred history, 


as well from the old as the new dispensation. 
‘Sometimes a single half-figure of the Almighty 
or of the Saviour, of rude but sublime grandeur and 
of gigantic dimensions, occupies the whole vault- 
ing of the grand niche terminating the nave of 


-the church. The illustrations of the missals are 


miniature figures and compositions connected 
with.religion or the history of the Church, most 
of them elaborately executed, frequently abound- 
ing in expression, especially in the heads, and 
very richly coloured. Those most deserving of 
admiration must be assigned, however, to a com- 


‘paratively advanced period. 


We pass over the works of the painters, and 


‘they are numerous, in the van of the revival of 


the arts. They seem to have abounded, more 


-than in any other part even of Italy, in Sienna, 
-where an extensive and curious collection of 


their productions has been formed, to the exclu- 


‘sion almost of performances of greater merit; 


for Sienna by no means preserved her pre-emi- 
nence in this respect in after-times ; although 
she may count on one or two names which rank 
in a superior class. We come then to Cimabue, 


-and his disciple Giotto, to whom the credit of 


what is called therevival of thearts is generally and 
justly attributed. These two masters flourished 


‘In Florence, in the early part of the fourteenth 


century. Cimabue was the first to abandon 
the beaten track until his time trodden by 
artists, and, instead of servilely following the ex- 
amples and adopting the manner of those who 
had precedéd him, ventured to resort to natural 
models. . Hence, his works, although disfigured 





by the imperfections of the gothic age in which 
he lived, have a variety in vutline and composition, 
and breathe a life and nature, until then unknown. 
Giotto, we are told, was a peasant boy, who, by 
the marvellous natural turn for drawing with 
which he was endowed, had attracted the atten- 
tion of Cimabue who accidentally observed the 
skill, extraordinary in one of such an age and 
occupation, with which he had represented the 
goats and sheep he was employed in tending. He 
became the disciple of Cimabue, and soon sur- 
passed his master. His works are abundant, but 
many to which his name is given are the produc- 
tions of inferior hands. The frescoes in the an- 
cient church of Assisi, dedicated to St. Francis, 
are, however, incontrovertible monuments of his 
genius. These are distinguished by a remarkable 
correspondence in principle with good Greek art, 
by a nice regard to consistency in adapting 
the disposition of the figures to their character 
and occupation, and, above all, by a_ perfect 
mastery of drapery. In minor points his works 
are not without their defects; even he had not 
effectually cast off the gothic trammels by which 
the art had so long been bound. Giotto practised 
with success, for his day, a sister art. The beau- 
tiful tower adjacent to the church of Santa Maria 
de’ Fiori, the cathedral of Florence, is of his design ; 
and, whatever objections may be made to the use 
of various-coloured marbles of which it is com- 
"sees there cannot be two opinions as to the 

eauty and elegance of the proportions and gene- 
ral design, respects in which it is one of the most 
perfect edifices in Europe. 

The art had by this time fallen into a train 
of gradual improvement; it had been launched on 
the tide which flowed onward to perfection ere it 
was doomed to ebb ; and, among the many names 
of artists who contributed to its amelioration there 
is none so conspicuous as that of the Florentine 
Masaccio. This artist, while he had adopted the 
improvements which had accrued in the practice 
of the art in its progress until his day, had re- 
tained all the simplicity which characterises the 
works of Giotto ; and, discarding all extraneous 
matter, he exercises in a wonderful degree the 
art of keeping the mind of his spectator to the 
subject represented. Like Giotto, too, he was 
master of drapery, while in his heads, by means 
of delineation the most simple, he has invested 
them with an expression which far more elabo- 
rate works would fail to accomplish. In the per- 
son of Ghirlandajo, who} had the honour of incul- 
ony | the rudiments of painting on that giant in 
art, the suitor of each of the three sisters, Mi- 
chael Angelo, the revival of the art is united 
with its state of perfection. 

To the reputation of his illustrious scholar 
more than to his own actual merit as an artist, 
Ghirlandajo is indebted for the respect paid to 
his name, and the curiosity with which his works 
are sought after. His fame would probably 
be greater were these entirely extinct, since the 
imagination could scarcely fail to impute to the 
master of Buonarotti much greater approach to 

erfection than is displayed in his performanees. 

hese, indeed, show how very slight were the ob- 
ligations which his pupil owed to his tuition, 
since they are inferior to the works of his pre- 
decessors, in the very qualities for which Michael 
Angelo became especially distinguished. They 
may display a more studied and varied compo- 
sition, more fancy and more technical skill than 
the paintings left by Masaccio ; but they have less 
breadth than these, and are much inferior to 
them in force and elevated imagination. 

The age in which Ghirlandajo lived, was that 
of the Medici, in which such a memorable im- 
ulse was received by civilisation in general, 
rom the patronage and encouragement of that 
powerful and enlightened family. The arts felt 
the influence strongly, and advanced by rapid 
strides; they derived much improvement from 
the increased attention which was now given to 
anatomy, but found sources still more rich in 


SS 
beneficial effects in the study of the antique, and 
in the discovery, the fruit of that study, of ideal 
excellence. 

Although, as respects mere chronological order, 
there remain no interval to be filled between 
Ghirlandajo and Michael Angelo, it would be un- 
just to pass unnoticed some very worthy contem- 

oraries both of master and pupil, who contri- 
Duted in a greater or less degree to the progress 
towards the glorious triumph which modern art 
was about to achieve. The length to which this 
article has already run, however, constrains us to 
be content with the mere enumeration of the 
names of Signorelli, Fra Bartolomeo di San Marco, 
and the great Leonardo da Vinci, whose example 
in the application of ,chiaro scuro, independent 
of his other transcendant merits, of his success 
in composition, his suavity, and his fulness of 
expression, has conferred on painting a benefit 
which alone would have entitled him to an im- 
mortal name. 

Theadvantages of such contemporaries as these, 

added to that of possessing, in the great Raphael, 
a rival every way worthy of exciting his emula- 
tion, cannot fail to have had their effect on Mi- 
chae) Angelo. That effect, however, must not be 
too highly rated ; for his genius was original and 
creative, capable, without aid and under any cir- 
cumstances, of chalking out a course of its own. 
However the case may be in this, respect, whether 
profiting in a degree by the example of others, or 
following solely his own inspirations, the result is 
the same; and it cannot be denied that to the power- 
ful genius of this great man is the art of design 
indebted for the perfection to which it attained in 
the sixteenth century. Not that this perfection 
is to be found unalloyed in his own works. The 
genius that inspired him was too mettlesome to 
arrest its course at the goal which it had been the 
first to reach; the courage and inward impulse 
which bore him onward in his career, were not to 
be controlled ; and,, although foremost in arriving 
where competition was to cease, the race had been 
already lost by his unruly aberrations. On this ac- 
count, Michael Angelo himself, the greatest of 
artists, as the founder of a school has proved the 
most unfortunate.of masters. His errors have 
been mistaken for beauties by followers who, 
themselves devoid of genius, so far from being 
capable of accompanying him in his aspirin 
flights, were unable even to view him distinctly 
from the distance at which he had left them, or 
to discern between his upward soaring and the 
evolutions into which the unspent vigour of his 
wing had caused him to deviate. Hence, if the 
arts of design in general be indebted to Michael 
Angelo for their arrival at the summit of perfec- 
tion, to him also, through the blindness and in- 
capacity of his disciples in aping instead of follow- 
ing him, in adopting his blemishes while they 
were unable to see, or to imitate had they seen, his 
beauties, do they owe the corruption in which 
they have since languished. His merit, however, 
should be estimated, not by the blunders of scho- 
lars unworthy of the lessons and examples of such 
a master, but by his own immortal works, those 
of the Sistine Chapel more especially, in which 
the sublime conception, the power of mind, the 
life and sentiment, the boldness, force, and accu- 
acy of the drawing and anatomical science, (and 
by these all deformities are effectually veiled,) form 
a whole, exceeding whatever is known of great, 
and grand, and powerful in art. 

The praise, however, of achieving the perfec- 
tion of painting, appertains, after all, to Raphael 
rather than to Michael Angelo. The latter, it is 
true, had stormed the breach; but his impetuosity 
had misled him, when he was thus far advanced, 
while his comrade, who, with almost equal daring, 
had followed close on the heels of his precursor, 
had seen where to plant his standard, and had 
kept possession of the fortress. Michael Angelo, 
in fact, was, it cannot be denied, the mightier 
genius; he drew more from the resources of his 





own mind, he had more hardihood, and what he 
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effécted was the work of his own sole unaided 
wer. Raphael drew profit and improvement 
rom others; but, in turning his observations to 
account, he also displayed the operations of a 
genius of no ordinary quality. The art is indebted 
to him, above all its other professors, for the ex- 
tension of picturesque historical representation, 
in which he stands altogether alone and unrivalled. 
He added grace and the purity of the antique to its 
elevation and grandeur of style ; and in truth and 
feeling heis notsurpassed. The partisans of Michael 
Angelo have studied ‘to depreciate the merit of Ra- 
hael by urging the improvement he derived from 
the example of his rival. That he did profit by the 
hint derived from an inspection of the ‘ Last Judg- 
ment’ of Michael Angelo, while in its progress, as 
he had before profited by observing the practice of 
Fra Bartolomeo, may be conceded by his warmest 
admirers, the character of the two masters, and the 
history of the advance made by Raphael, as deve- 
loped in the different style of his productions, 
taken individually, seem to attest that such was 
the case. In so doing, however, he did not act as 
a grovelling imitator, but in the manner in which 
an artist of real genius should avail himself of 
every source whence it is possible to draw im- 
provement. He discerned, and, as far as his nature, 
which was of a different stamp, permitted, adopted 
what was good : what was faulty, he rejected ; and 
hence, judgment, coming to the aid of his other 
excellencies, set on his works the seal of perfec- 
tion, wanting to those of Michael Angelo. Com- 
paring the works of the two masters as they exist 
at present, those of Michael Angelo have the sub- 
limer character, and they are more calculated to 
excite astonishment and to elevate the imagina- 
tion. Those of Raphael are more agreeable, they 
appeal more sensibly to the heart, and leave the 
judgment fully satisfied. In the highest, the intel- 
Sechunk attributes of painting, nothing executed 
since their day has arrived at the eminence to 
which either of them attained. 





ON THE CONDUCT TO BE ADOPTED BY 
THE LADIES OF ENGLAND IN THE 
PRESENT AWFUL CRISIS. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir,—I was extremely shocked at the levity 
displayed by Mr. Otway Cave, in the House of 
Commons, on the evening of Friday last. In the 
midst of a whole host of petitions from the alarm- 
ed Protestants of this now highly nervous country, 
what could induce the Hon. Gentleman to present 
one from the inhabitants of Castle Donnell, ‘to 

revent Hindoo women from burning themselves.’ 

racious heavens! Is this a time to think of the 
burning of a few silly black uneducated women, 
when we, the wives and mothers of free-born 
Englishmen, live in trembling dread of the fatal 
day, when the fires of Smithfield will be again 
lit, and when, instead of the honour of burning 
for our husbands, we can only look forward to 
the melancholy satisfaction of burning with them. 
I know not where Castle Donnell is, but con- 
clude from the name that it is Irish: if Irish, the 
petitioners probably are Catholics, and then, the 
motives for this petition are clear and obvious. 
Such is the hatred of your true Catholics to free- 
dom of any kind, that the moment burning is dis- 
covered to be a ¢reat to any particular set of per- 
‘sons, that moment they set themselves violently 
against it. It is evident they wish the art of 
‘roasting to be confined entirely to their own 
cooks. However, [have no doubt that the ge- 
neral principle of the meetness of burning our 
fellow-creatures, will induce the Papists, when in 

ower, to extend the theory and practice of com- 

ustion to our Indian possessions. If once the 
Papists begin their burning tricks, how do we 
know whiere they will stop? It is of no use ap- 
pealing to the good sense of the Hindoos, for un- 
fortunately they have none; but still I think it 
pe be made evident to them, that, if they will 
only abstain for a short time from burning them- 


selves, they may rest assured that it will not be 
very long before they will have as many oppor- 
tunities as they can possibly desire of indulging 
in that agreeable recreation. The progress of 
Catholic bon-fires will undoubtedly a as rapid 
as that of the belief in transubstantiation ; and, 
after all the wood is exhausted in England, no- 
thing is more probable than that the illuminati of 
the day will make an excursion into our Indian 
possessions, and, then, instead of mere solitary 
Suttees, the Hindoo ladies might reasonably look 
forward to auto-da-fe’s on a grand and magnifi- 
cent scale. Long practice would undoubtedly 
enable them to display as much fortitude on these 
Occasions as was shown by the most determined 
martyrs of old; and I should not wonder if many 
of them experienced a spiteful pleasure in having 
the company of their living husbands, instead of 
burning with their dead ones, as has hitherto been 
the fashion. 

De Gustibus nonest disputandum. Thedifference 
of men’s tastes in different countries, and under dif- 
ferent circumstances, has always been a matter of 
curious speculation to the wise and inquisitive. 
It is very oddly exemplified at the present moment. 
The Hindoos are furious at any attempt being 
made to prevent them from burning themselves : 
the people of England, nearly frantic at the pos- 
sibility (some hundred years hence) of being burnt 
by others. 

I am not a Hindoo; I have a thorough English 
dislike to being roasted, and I do hope and trust 
that on this momentous occasion, the voice of 
the women of Great Britain will make itself heard. 
I do really think, Sir, it would be irresistible. If 
the voice of one single woman is sometimes 
so overpowering, what would he the effect of all 
the Protestant women in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland joined in one simultaneous cry against 
Emancipation and compulsory burning. But, if 
you think this would be an unfair way of carry- 
ing the point, is there any objection to our pe- 
titioning? Have we a right to petition, or are 
we reckoned as nothing? or when they talk of 
the voice of the people do they include our voices ? 
Pray, Sir, explain this, and tell us what you would 
advise us to do (for we cannot bear to be idle) in 
this awful conjuncture of affairs. 

ANY THING BUT A Frre-WoRSHIPPER. 

[We are truly happy to inform our Correspondent 
that the right of the fair population of England to rise, 
as one woman, in the cause of anti-combustion, is now 
ascertained beyond a dispute. The question was can- 
vassed in the House of Lords, a few nights ago, on a 
petition being presented from some elderly ladies ; on 
which occasion, we understand, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord Kenyon, and about fifty other noblemen, rose 
from their seats, and laying their hands upon their 
hearts, declared, that, so help them God, they believed 
the right of the petitioners rested upon precisely the 
same grounds as their own to sit in that House. Fur- 
ther controversy was, of course, useless.—Eb. } 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Tue Russian Guarps.—The Imperial Guard 
alone consists of nearly one hundred thousand 
men; nor can any spectacle be more imposing 
than when a review of this superb corps takes 
place. The Emperor and his brothers have 
bestowed uncommon pains upon its formation. 
The infantry is subjected to a more rigid disci- 
pline than any other European troops: the recruit 
is first drilled without any clothes on his back, in 
order that the regularity of his motions may be 
perfectly ascertained, and I have seen him exer- 
cised with a tumbler of water on his head for the 
purpose of accustoming him to an erect and firm 

osture. The soldiers are tall, muscular men. 

‘heir clothing has been divested of whatever might 
prove an incumbrance, and the present Emperor 
has supplied them with every article that can faci- 
litate their movements in the field, without de- 
tracting from their splendid appearance. The 
mechanical parts of their exercise are performed 








like clock-work, and they are cee au fait in 
general manceuvres : for this they are indebted to 
their being daily exercised in military evolutions 
and sham-fights. The most distinguished regiments 
of this corps are those of Ismailofsky, Semenofski, 
Pawlofski, Finland, and Moscow, the grenadiers, 
yagers, and marine corps; of one of which regi- 
ments, members of the Imperial family, ‘even 
Princesses, are invariably the Colonels. Many of 
them date from the time of Peter the Great, and 
have rendered themselves notorious as hotbeds of 
political conspiracies. 

Those who are personally unacquainted with 
Russia, cannot form the most distant idea of the 
splendour of the cavalry of the Guard. The men 
are generally experienced soldiers, selected for 
their handsome stature and military endowments, 
and the horses are picked with so much caution, 
that the copious studs in the South of Russia are 
scarcely adequate to supply the mounts. The 
expense attendant upon the purchase of these 
horses greatly exceeding the funds supplied by the 
Government, an indirect means of providing for 
the re-mounts has been or by throwing this 
task on none but officers of large property. It is, 
therefore, become a point of honour with these 
juvenile aspirants to supply horses, which may 
enhance the fame of their respective regiments; 
and with this view, they double or treble the sum 
which is allowed for the purchase of each animal. 
The regimental chief considers that he makes 
them abundant amends by honouring them witha 
written testimonial of his approbation, upon their 
return to quarters. The leading corps of the ca- 
valry of the Guard are the cuirassiers, the horse- 
guards (also armed with cuirasses), hussars, yar 
gers, the Emperor’s and Empress’s cuirassiers, 
and the cossacks of the Don and Euxine. Each 
of them has always been fifteen hundred strong ; 
the whole are commanded by the Archduke Con- 
stantine, and constantly maintained at their full 
war establishment. The horse-artillery is equal, 
if not superior, to any in Europe, for celerity of 
movement; and I have frequently known their 
horses to cost above seventy pounds each, a sum 
which, in a-country where horse-flesh is so com- 
mon and so cheap, is considered enormous. The 
various equipments and appendages of their field- 
pieces are points of equal care and pene. The 
service of the train is not performed by a distinct 
corps, but by the artillery-men themselves in re- 
gular rotation. 

In none of its equipments is the foot-artillery 
one iota inferior to the horse ; in truth, it is the 
finest corps of the dismounted portion of the 
Guard : its whole composition and outfit are as 
admirable as the minute attention which is be- 
stowed upon its interior economy and training. It 
is commanded by the Grand-duke Michael, who 
leaves no stone unturned to raise its character and 
qualities. In a theoretical point of view it may 
admit of improvement ; but in a practical one, few 
equal it, if incessant exercise can give practical 
perfection. A squadron of ‘ pontonniers’ are also 
attached to the Guard; their arms are of a light 
description, and their horses carry the rider’s 
tools. The pontoons are drawn by six horses, and 
are almost. entirely made of copper; yet, not- 
withstanding the mechanical skill of the Russians, 
they are far behind the excellence of the French 
pontoons. The Engineer corps is still far from 
being perfectly organized in a general sense ; the 
improvement of its pupils does not correspond 
with the pains taken to instruct them. It is, in 
fact, a branch of the general staff rather than the 
Guard, and its best officers are Frenchmen.—S¢?. 
Petersburg, 1828. 

Marcu or Lrserarism.—In consequence of 
the representations made by the last Hungarian 
Diet, the Emperor of Austria has pane per- 
mission to his Hungarian subjects of the Protes- 
tant persuasion to frequent foreign universities ; 
and a considerable number have, therefore, taken 
their departure for Jena, Halle, Leipzig, and 
Gottingen, where they are partly supported by 
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bursaries which were founded for their benefit in 
former ages, Permission has also been granted 
to youths.of the Roman Catholic faith to frequent 
the universities of Italy. 

Gzonreian Periopicat.—The Russian Empe- 
ror has signified his approval of the specific ap- 
pointment of a committee for the purpose of 
publishing a ey work at Tiflis, in Georgia, 
to be intituled, ‘The Tiflis Journal.’ It will be 
written in the Russian language. 

University or Bertin.—From a_ register 
which has been published of the students fre- 

uenting this university during the summer ses- 
sion of 1828, it appears that their number then 
amounted to 1631, whereas, in the same sesaion 
of 1827, it was 1594. Of the former, 549 entered 
as students of Theology, 563 of Jurisprudence, 
306 of Medicine, and 213 of Philosophy. Four 
hundred and thirty of them were foreigners. 





THE DRAMA. 


King’s Theatre. 

To us there is nothing more disgusting than the 
general outcry which the musical criticals of this mu- 
sical country have taken it into their heads to raise 
against the merits of Rossini as a composer. 

* Mongrel puppy, whelp and hound, 
And cur of low degree,’ 
are all joining in the chorus; and the sound of his 
own swan-like minstrelsy is likely to be overwhelmed 
by the barking of these furious little animals. It must 
be some strange sympathy that unites in a common 
cause a house so constantly divided against itself, as 
that of our musicians. But it would not be so difficult 
to find as to solicit causes for this new wonder. Many, 
very many of those low and disgraceful motives 
which should be feeble were they not marked by sil- 
liness and prejudice, may be bere found lurking ; and it 
would be soiling onr page were we to sketch our cata- 
logue of them, without, perhaps, effecting any other 
end than to heighten and make more discordant their 
exclamaticns of spleen. One thing pleases us. The 
malcontents try to assume a plausible excuse for them- 
selves. Rossini, they say, has no learning, is no mu- 
sician, titillates the ears, and leaves no impression, &c. 
The poor subtlety of this might go down anywhere 
but in our own country. What right have we to be 
umpires in such a case? What national science can 
we produce? Why, then, do this faction exalt the 
learning against the inspiration of the art, and support 
the German school against the Italian? Simply because 
the one appears to be more within their grasp and 
according to the nature of their own exertions, while 
the other is removed almost from their imitation. 
The want of learning is a standing charge against every 
contemporary, 
* qui proegravat artes 
Infra se positas.’ 

It nearly cheated Shakspeare of his immortality ; but 
that was two hundred years ago, and the world should 
have grown wiser. Poor Rossini! The noise of these 
worthies from their attics will doubtless extend, fatally 
for your fame, to all the distant corners which have 
hitherto rung so Joudly with your applause,—Naples, 
Venice, Milan, Berlin, Petersburgh, Madrid, Lisbon, 
the Greek Isles, the Americans! And it will be no 
argument in your behalf, that people of such different 
climates and tempers, each, too, masters of a store 
of national music differently characterised according 
to those climates and tempers, should, for the first 
time in the history of the science, join in one uni- 
versal consent of admiration and enjoyment of your 
compositions ! 

This theme is naturally suggested by the flippant 
remarks of some of the Journals upon the Opera of 
* L’[taliana in Algieri,’ just produced, and ‘ I] Conte 
d’Ori,’ about to be produced, at the King’s Theatre. 
Of the former, we will say no more than that it is not 
fairly represented by the existing corps dramatique. 
In the first place, the successor of Ambrogetti, in the 
buffo part of Taddeo, is a subordinate bass, of the 
name of De Angeli. We remember a genuine Neapoli- 
tan, twelve years ago, one Vinco, a fellow of exquisite 
humour, who, on a small, ignoble stage, two thousand 
miles from the King’s Theatre, performed the same 
part two thousand times better. Madame Castelli, 
generally ill-treated by the critics, sustains the diffi- 
culties of her part with more fortitude than could be 


. expected from a Donna so completely seconda, though, 


on Tuesday night, her voice. was in arrear of the 
accompaniment, at the opening scené, ‘by six bars at 





least. Madame Pisaroni may deserve commiseration 
for the hardship of being placed amongst Mustapha’s 
beauties ; but, as the standard of taste in some parts 
of the Northern African Coast has not yet been ascer- 
tained, we must show our nationality by hooting at 
Mustapha for his present exhibition of guste. We wish 
it were possible to disguise the fact, that much of this 
lady’s fine voice is—sound, but not music. We wish 
most heartily that some half-dozen mountain-bred 
country cousins of ours were compelled to transfer to 
her certain portions and qualities of their own voices, 
now mere lumber ; but the dexterity and feeling which 
are displayed, even with some defects of organ, make 
her performances, on that account, more remarkable ; 
and we will wish no more than that all the duellists 
on the subject of Catholic Relief may have their fury 
assuaged by hearing her song, ‘Caro per te quest’ 
anima,’ which might utterly dissolve the flintiest of 
Mr. Peel’s foes. As for Donzelli, he is nearly, very 
nearly, perfect. We long to see him in some of 
Mozart’s characters. The portamento of his voice is 
its grandest quality ; but we are almost offending our- 
selves in saying so, for we consider him all-accom- 
plished ; and his ‘ Languir per una bella’ inclines us 
to set his taste and expression above his other attri- 
butes as a singer. 


Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden. 

Tue next best thing to accomplishing the ends of 
an establishment for instruction or amusement is, that 
the patentees of any such institution should exert 
themselves to testify their utter incapacity for such 
ends ; and, though we will not say which side of this 
alternative is most usually adopted by the despots of 
our drama, yet we will say, without feeling ourselves 
culpable of any very singular rashness, that, if the con- 
duct of the few last nights were taken as a specimen of 
our managers’ proficiency in the art of sinking, it might 
be difficult to award the palm to either worthy candi- 
date. And yet there may be somewhat of ill-humour in 
our present mood of viewing their achievements ; for 
certainly there cannot be any very good reason why the 
breadth of grins around us, which spoke plainly that 
the ‘ play’ was matter of novelty and amusement to 
many, should have been twitched into similitude with 
the critical grimace which, exhausted by the emulous 
repetition of the same pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
royalty and heroism, we muttered inwardly, ‘ A plague 
of both your houses,’ and cursed heartily the desolating 
ambition which has urged the Swedish madman’s march 
at once across the boards of Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Garden, and has prompted his great spirit’s transmi- 
gration successively through the mortal frames of Far- 
ren, Cooper, and Kemble. 

To give a conqueror his due honour, Peter the Great, 
as personified by Young at Drury Lane, appeared a 
prince of more predominant qualities, as well as more 
enlightened opinions, than his rival at the sister theatre. 
In the latter, an extremely disproportioned degree of 
prominence is given to the vanquished Charles XII ; 
and, to humour his ferocious tastes, much din of drums 
and trumpets is inflicted on the ears of the audience, 
with importunate explosions of ill-savoured combusti- 
bles, which, although at the other house old Swartz, 
(Farren,) calls it coxcombry not to prefer by far to 
roses and violets, yet Mr. Price has very considerably 
allowed for the conceivable existence of such coxcombs 
among the audience, thereby sparing his ammunition 
and our eyes, ears, and noses ; and entitling him to our 
thanks for his good taste, in not coveting for the tem- 
ples of our ‘ national drama’ the gunpowder attractions 
of Astley’s. A less furious relaxation of theatrical dig- 
nity was apparently well relished by the audience ; this 
was a jolly drinking song by Young, in his disguise of 
a miller, with a chorus of Swedish soldiers, which was 
received with a vociferous encore, aud which with 
Liston’s state of droll mystification, on being ousted of 
his mill, his wife, his mother, and his brandy bottle, 
by the mysterious and successful intruder, formed, un- 
doubtedly, the happiest hit and crisis in the destiny of 
* Peter the Great.’ 

The character of Charles XII., by C. Kemble, was a 
new manifestation of those versatile talents which es- 
tablish him at home in so many fields of performance ; 
and little Keeley was to Covent Garden's ‘ Historical 
Drama,’ what Liston was to its rival’s ‘ Musical Play.’ 





Great Men.—Dyers and tailors, carvers and gilders, 
grooms and trumpeters, make greater men than God 
makes ; but God’s last longer, throw them where you 
will. 

The Bible—A book which, to say nothing of its ho- 
liness or authority, contains more specimens of genius 
and taste, than any other volume in existence. : 





= a 

Fortune and Genius.—The features of fortune #re so 
like those of genius, as to be mistaken by almost all 
the world. 

A niyriad of kings and conquerors is not worth the 
myriadth part of a wise and virtuous man. 

Royal Asiatic Society —A branch of this society has 
been introduced at Madras. ‘The venerable Arch- 
deacon Robinson bas been chosen president, and & son 
of Mr. Lushington, secretary. This Institution is quite 
distinct from the Madras Literary Society, though 
composed of many of its members. 

Fine Arts—Knight has sold ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ 
now exhibiting at the British Institution, for seventy 
guineas; and the Duke of Bedford is understood to 
have given Lance four hundred guineas for his two 
fruit pieces in the same exhibition. Mr. Heath has 
purchased a small painting by Webster, which he cahs 
‘The Favourite,’ and which will be engraved in the 
next volume of ‘ The Keepsake.’ 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





A Practical Treatise on the superfor Efficacy of the rie 
Leaf Cornel, in cases of primary or secondary debllity of the 
digestive organs, and for general weakness attendant on ° 
or from the enervating effects of the too free use of 

or spirituous liquors, savory dishes, or a Tropical climate, wi:h 
remarks on diet and wines ; to which are added, instructio:.s 
for the use of the Lobelia Inflata in cases of Asthma and 
chronic cough. By J. H. Robinson, M.D., of St. Croix. 

Mr. Mills’s Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 
a work which he has had in hand for a number of years, is 
now ready for the press, and will appear in the course of the 
present season. Mr. Mills considers his present performatce 
as the ground-work of three practical treatises, intended to 
succeed: 1. The Book of Logic, or system of rules for con- 
ducting the human mind in the investigation of truth; 2. The 
Book of Ethics, or system of rules for so regulating the oy 
of the individual as to render them most conducive to the 
well-being of himself and others: 3. The Book of Ediicatidn, 
or system of rules for training the individual to the highest 
perfection of his nature, that is, the highest state of efficieacy 
as the cause of happiness to himself and to his species. 

The Village Patriarch, a Poem, will be published on the 
5th of March. : 

A work of avery unusual nature is about to appear, Its 
title is ‘ The Sectarian,’ and its design is to unfold the secret 
practices of more than one class of Dissenters. 

In the Press, and speedily will be Published, in 1 volfime, 
12mo., The Protestant’s Companion, being a choice collection 
of Preservatives against Popery. : 

We understand that the Rev, Dr. Wait, of Cambridge, is 
about to commence a Repertorium Theologicum ; or, Critical 
Record of Theological Literature; in which, Dissertations ou 
Theological Antiquities, the state of the Text, and other sub. 
jects of necessary Inquiry, will be contained ; in which, also, 
Foreign Works on Divinity will be condensed, so a3 to’ form a 
complete work of reference to the Biblical scholar. 

He is Risen; an Easter Ode, inscribed to the Governors 
and Masters of Christ's Hospital; is in the press. Also, The 
Votive Wreath and other Poems. By Samuel Walter Burgess. 

The Study of Medicine. Third Edition. By John Mason 
Good, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.L., containing all the Author’s 
final Corrections and Improvements ; together with much ad- 
ditional Information on Physiology, Practice, Pathology, and 
the Nature of Diseases in General. By Samuel Cooper, Sar- 
geon to the King’s Bench and Ficet Prisons ; Surgeon to the 
Forces ; Author of the Dictionary of Practical Surgery, &c. 
is preparing for publication. 

Ecarts.—The system of gaming in the French capital, 
which has occasioned the ruin of so many English gentle- 
men, is, we understand, about to be unveiled, in a novel anu- 
nounced under the above title. The scenes which the writer 
intends to disclose are almost incredible ; and it wiil be seen 
that French ladies of rank and beauty, are prominent agents 
in the snares prepared for the English in those brilliant scenes 
of dissipation, the Parisian Salons. 

Tus Nava Ovricer.—The novel announced under this 
name, is written, we understand, by a post-captain, who has 
lately distinguished himself in India, and whose life in the 
service has been unusually active and successful. Report 
speaks highly of the power and originality of the writer, apd 
of the extraordinary nature of the scenes and characters de-~ 
picted by him. 
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Therm, | Barom.| wy, | Prevailin 
A.M. P.M.jat Noon. Winds. ‘Weather Clouds, 








| 
Mon. 1646 42 | 29. a1 | S.W. |Fair Cl. |Cum.Ste. 
/fues. 17|424 39 | 29. 63 | Ditto. | Ditto. |Cirrostratus 
|Wed. 18/384 35 | 29. 66 |S.E.toE.| Ditto. | Ditto, 
‘lrhur. 19/365 38 | 29.43] S.S. | Ditto. | Cirr.-Cum. 
Frid. 20)46 |44 29. 37 |WtoSW, Ditto. | Cumulus. 
Sat. 21/46 [464 | 28. 84 s. Rain. Ditto.» 
Sun. 22/433 [40 | 28. 74 | N.W. |Rainam) Ditto. 
Rain on the nights of Friday and Saturday. Rain on the 
morning of Saturday and Sunday. 
Highest temperature at noon, 484°. 
Astronomical Observations. 
Invisible Eclipse of the Moon on Friday ; eclipsed 4° 29’ cn 
northern limb. 
Sun entered Aries on Friday at 8h. 37 m. Pim. 
Venus’s geocentric emer on Sunday, 16° 13’ in Pisces. 
i itto 15) 
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Temperature registered | 
at9 a.m. and 8 P.M 

















Jupiter’s ditto 6 in itt. 
Saturn's ditto ditto 27° 27’ in cer. 
Sun’s ditto ditto 1° $7’ in Aries. 


Length of day on Sunday, 12 h. 14 min. Increased,’ 44 h. 
Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2’ 82” plus, Logarithmic 
num. of distance, 9.99855. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


The Brunswicker’s Text Book, 8vo., 7s. 
at 6s. 
. Christian 1 
Jewsbury’s tags of Leisure Hours, 5¢. 
Restalrig, or oo by the Author of St. Johnstone, 
, vols., 8vo., 11. Is. 
RY ; 's History of Public Charity in France, 8vo., 15s. 
Hansard’s Perfiessontery Debates, vol. 19, 14. 11s. Gd. 
Petersdorf’s Law Reports 8vo., vol. 9, ls. lls. 6d. 
Wilbar’s oe ae aa 12mo. 5 
Dictionary, 12mo., 7s. 
ei _— and Antique Gems, 1/. Ils. 6d., imp. 8vo., 
2i, 12, 6d, 
Crosby’s Builder's Price Book, 1929, 45 
"s Draggist’s Price Book, second edit., 2s. 6d. 
Common Pleas Practice, 2 vols. ¥, 12mo., 2is. 
Bishop, aa Key to the Old Testament and Apocrypha, 
w/a S paauties of Literstare, parts 30 to 35, 28. 6d. 
The ay ona 1mmo., 4s. 6d. 
oe Hause 


Farr on Scrofula, =. Third Edition, 5s. 
ber «ol — of Eminent Christians, by the Rev. H. Clis- 


Anon Oficial ‘Visit to Guatamala from Mexico, by G. A. Thomp- 
Saictos ot Pestinsoentary Sessions, 1828, 5/. 5s. 
— Instructions, containing Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 


2s. 6s. 
Ais Pose’ nou Ciessical Instruction, 12mo. » 6s. 
The 8; of the Church of Rome, 12mo., 
” English , Twelfth Edition, 1s. 6d. 

Cuvier on = Revolutions Of the Surface of the Globe, post 

. 8V0., 78. Od. 
soa Mercantile Precedents, dto., 10s. 
@mmanie!, with an Essay by Gordon, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

G@raham’s Chemical Catechism, 8vo., 16s. 
— to Heber’s Journal it India, 25%. Proofs, 21s. 





YMNS AND SONNETS, Written by the 
late REGINALD ag mag Bishop of Calcutta, and set 
to music by the Rev. W. H. Havercat, A. = —iyeie to 
Snian ley Mo Mountains’ (second edition) 3 6° 

Grave’ 


1 
Tindall Soe Greek ool, Synesinis— Grant 


‘om Matter’s Ch : 1 
vo Pagewell— When Eyes are beaming’ 1 
Eg Lily and the Rose—‘ By <5 7 ~ ua shady Rili 1 
* If thou wert side, my 1 
= yo tie not Death shall us dissever’— 
ee ane in Power excelling’—‘ There 


2 
Hymn :— God, that madest Earth and Heaven’ 
b ay was the Corn as I rode on my way’ 
eee Paine and Hopkins, 69, Corn aa Hg 
LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


NIMAL MECHANICS. Part II. Showing 
of the Living Forces. 
and Cratiock, Paternoster-row. 
wicihe the Treatise on the Objects, Advan- 
tages, and Pleasures of Science, = four Numbers have 
been published to the present time, vi 
Arithmetic and Algebra, 3 











Navigation 
athematical Geo h 
Physical Geograp’ _ ° 
Vegetable Phesielesy 
Outline of History 
History of Greece, 8 Parts 
Life of Cardinal Wolsey 
Sir Christopher 4 Wren 
William Caxton 
Sir Edward Coke 


Galvanism 
Thermometer and Pyrometer, 
Parts 


Novum Organum, 





32 
Bacon’s 
2 Parts 





COLONIAL COFFEE MART, 18, Fenchurch-street, City ; and 
WEST BRANCH, 15, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street. 
ICOL and Co., in compliance with numerous 
solicitations from families ofdistinction in the western 
districts of London, have opened a Branch Establishment at 
15, Rathbone-place, for the sale of superior flavoured Coffees 
of the finest qualitics; roasted on the premises every 
day, and sold atthe same low scale of prices, which has 
guinea such an extensive share of public patronage and sup- 
yok to the Original Warehouse, established by the West 
dia ree and Merchants, at 18, Fenchurch-street. 

I procure from Nicol and Co., possesses more of 
the | gency and oe flavour of this valuable exotic 
in than I from experimental trial have got else- 
wehre,’—Vide Dr. Thornton’s Botanical Lecture. 


TO SER truss, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND OTHER 
INSUMERS OF ‘WRITING- PAPERS. 

Joun. KENDALL, Stationer, 47, Holborn- 

hill, (opposite Hatton- garden,) respectfully offers to their 

notice the following list of prices of Extra Superfine, Draft, 

Brief, and Post Paper; the surface of which affords the 

utmost facility to the pen, which it preserves unimpaired, and 

is completely free from that 80 objected to in all 
—— Papers : 


xtra Superfine 
Diao ditto Brief 
Ditto Lined ditto 
Extra Fine Post - - 
Bath Post- -.- - 








128. 
20s. 
24s. 


13s. 
22s. 
26s. 
122. 13s, 
9s. .- .™ 6d. 


Foolscap 16s. 

Superfine Thick Post, Laid and alll 178. Gilt, 19s. ditto, 

Best Demy Blotting, Pink, 21s. A. White, 26s. ditto. 
Superfine Sealing-wax, 4 Wefers, 4s. lb, 

Pens and Quills, 4s. Ge. é¢. 100. per hundred. 


14s. per Ream. 
24s. ditto. 
28s. ditto. 
l4s. ditto. 
13s. ditto. 
228. ditto. 





— ——— 
THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 
Just MLY FIN by R. Ackermann, 96, Strand, 
HIGHLY-FINISHED PORTRAIT of Her 
Royal — yo by T. Wooknorn, by special 
permission of H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, from a Picture 


by ANTHONY STEWART. Ore, Prints, 5s.; Proofs on India 
paper, 7s. 6¢d.; a few select ditto, 10s. 6d. 


This af price 6s. 
HE LOND ON” "REVIE W, 
- 
Edited by the Rev. : Wuirr. 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 


This day are published, in one vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bds., 
QERmon S on various Important Subjects. 
By the late Rev. Arcn. Gracies. 

Adam Black, J. Ireland, jun., and J. M. Shiells, Edinburgh ; 
and Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and om. London. 


This day is published, in 8vo., 
ISTOIRE de. RUSSIE et | PIERRE le 
GRAND, par M. le Général ComTs pg Seova, Auteur 
de l’Histoire de Napoléon et de la Grande Armée, pendant 
Vanné 1812. 
Paris, chez Baudouin ; Londres, chez Treuttel et Co., 30, 
Soho-square. 
The English Translation will appear in a few days. 
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Just p 
RIGINES ; 


several Empires, States, an 
Hon. Sir Witt1Am DrumMmonp. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by Baldwin and Co., and 
all other Booksellers. 


4 ag ae in 4 vols. 8vo., with Maps, 
8s. boards, 

ee, "Someries on the Origin of 

and Cities. By the late Right 





INDIA_AND CHINA MONOPOLY. 


ME, ‘BUCKINGHAM takes the pretest mode 
of announcing to the ——" — 

sequence of the powerful impressio: 

public mind by his Lectures pag delivers at Liverpool 
and Manchester, the cordial vesuptien } he has since experienced 

at Birmingham and Leeds, and the invitations he is now con- 
stantly receiving from other parts of the country, he is con- 
firmed in his original intention of extending his Tour through 
all the mercantile and manufacturing districts of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

In the meantime he begs to state, that full and faithfal 
Reports of all the Public Proceedings on this subject will be 
found in ‘ THE ORIENTAL HERALD,’ a Work uniformly 
devoted to a continued exposure of the innumerable evils 
inflicted upon all classes of people in this community by the 
MonopoLty or THe East Inp1a Company; and, on that 
ground, claiming the support of every individual who wishes 
to see a Free Trade to India and China speedily opened for 
the relief of our unemployed Shipping and over-stocked Ma- 
nufactories. 

As the most effectual means of preparing the inhabitants of 
the different places he intends to visit, and of informing even 
those which he may not be able to include in his Tour, by 
showing them the nature, plan, and object of these Lectures, 
Mr. Buckingham has condensed into a small Pamphlet the 
Heads of the whole Course, preceded by a Sketch of his Life, 
Travels, and Writings, price 1s. ‘Tax Orientat Herap’ 
will be found to add to these the more ample details, as a 
Number of this Work appears on the Ist of every month, 
price 5s., forming an octavo of 200 pages, and containing 
more matter than either of the Quarterly Reviews. Each of 
these may be obtained through any Bookseller ; and it ‘is be- 
lieved that, at the present important crisis, there i is no Work 
which has stronger claims than this upon general attention, 
or which would furnish more beneficial information to every 





ARSTAIR’S LECTURES on WRITING; 
with a great number of Plates, is just published, the 
Sixth Edition, price }2s., by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationer’s- 
court; and may be had, by order, at all Booksellers, and at 
the Writing Establishment, 84, Lombard-street. 
CARSTAIR’S DESIDERATUM is now ee 


n a few days, in 3 vols. post 8v 

HE NAVAL OFFICER; or, “Scenes and 
Adventures in the Life of FRANK MILDMAY. 

* My muse by no means deals in fiction : 

She gathers a repertory of facts, 

Of course with some reserve and slight restriction, 

But mostly treats of human things and acts. 

-_ * * * * 





‘ Love—war—a tempest—surely there’s variety ; 
Also a seasoning slight of lucubrgtion— 
A bird’s eye view, too, of that wild society— 
A slight glance thrown on men of every station.’ 
Don Juan. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d., illustrated with Plates, , 
LECTURE on the STUDY of ANCIENT 
COINS in connexion with History, as delivered at the 
Royal Institution, Feb. 6th, 1829. By Bensamin RicHarD 
Green. Published by the Author, 8, South Crescent, Bed- 
ford-square, and sold by all Booksellers. 
The Numismatic AT.as, or Cxart, will be published on 
the Ist of March.—Names of Subscribers (to be printed in 
the work) received up to the 23d instant. 








Just published, Price 6d., with Six Engravings 


N2: I., containing NATURAL THEOLOGY, 

Part i* of THE LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOW. 
LEDGE, consisting of a Series of Original Treatises, written 
in a popular and familiar style, on the most important Sub- 
jects relating to the History, Prophecies, Doctrines, and Duties 
of Revealed Religion. The whole to be conducted by Clergy- 
men of the Church of England. 

Printed for J. A. Hessey, 93, Fleet-street; and sold by J. 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; L. B. Seeley and Sons, Fleet- 
street; and J. Nisbet, Berner’s-street. 

No. IT. will be published on the seth aeeet 

With Thirty Engravings, pri Xs 
HE ARCANA OF SCIEN NCE “AND ART 
for 1829, was published on the 24th inst., containing all 
the Popular sunevenes and Improvements of the past Year, 
in 1 and Ch " Natural History, Rural 
and Domestic Economy, the Useful and Fine Arts, and a Mis- 

cellaneous Register. 

The ARCANA of SCIENCE and ART for 1828, price 4s. 64. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES, with 50 Portraits, 2 vols., price 
13s. 6d. boards. 

The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, with 150 
Engravings, 6s. 6d. boards, half-bound, 8s. 

J. Limbird, 143, Strand, London, and = Booksellers. 
NEW WORKS.—In 2 vols. 
ONVERSATIONS on INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY, or a Familiar Explanation of the Nature 
and Operations of the Human Mind. 

THE MANUAL forINVALIDS. By a Physician. Price 9s. 

THE TRIALS of LIFE. By the Author of ‘ De Lisle.’ 3 vols. 
Second Edition, 31s. 6d. 

‘The Author of “ De Lisle’? possesses profound powers of 
thought, with closeness and accuracy of observation of a very 

extraordinary kind. The present work consists of two Tales, 
both full of thought, and in the highest degree pathetic.’— 
Times. 

THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. Third Edition. Comprising 
Tales illustrative of the Romantic Annals of England, arranged 
Chronologically. An Historical Summary of the leading 
Events of each Reign is prefixed to the Tales which refer 
to it. 

*‘ The plan of the work is excellent.’—Literary Gazette. 

The publication of 

THE ADVENTURES of a KING’S PAGE, 3 vols., is una- 
voidably postponed for some days. Feb. 6, 1829 

Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 21, Holles- 
street, Cavendish-square, 














of the Legislature, every Merchant, every Ship- 
owner, Se. every Manufacturer in the Kingdom. . 
Copies of Provincial Papers, containing any Articles on the 
East India Company’s Monopoly, or private communications 
dressed to Mr. Buckingham, at his Town Residence, 22, 
Tavistock-square, London, will be forwarded to him from 
oe without delay, and will always receive his best atten- 
jon. 


“YELVA ; or, THE ORPHAN OF RUSSIA. 
The following Sones, &c., in the new Musical Drama of 
* Yelva, or the Cen Russia, * composed by Henry R. 
Bishop, are published 
‘ The peasant from her cheerful home.’ ee ty a 
‘ Oftat oS deg-bomae the Storm.’ : ° Mr. Wi 
‘I have wandered the world over.’ . 





* Poor Love would have built.’ 

* Yes, Memory o’er these halls.’ . i 
‘ When doomed topart,’ Duet sung byMiss Goward & Mr. Wood. 

‘ Though from our cheerful home,’ und for three 

The rest of the Music is in the press, a od will be published 
immediately. 

Goulding and D’Almaine, 20, Soho-square.! 

ON nag = AND LONGEVITY, . 

Just published in 12mo., third edition, enlarged, 

URE METHODS OF IMPRO OVING 

HEALTH and PROLONGING LIFE, by regulating the 
Diet and Regimen ; embracing all the most approved Princi- 
ples of Health and Longevity, and exhibiting the remarkable 
power of proper Food, Wine, Air, Exercise, &c., in the Cire 
of obstinate Chronic Diseases, as well as in promoting Health 
and Long Life. To which are added, an Account of the Art 
and excellent Effects of Training for Health, Rules for redu- 
cing Corpulence, and Maxims for the Bilious and Nervous, 
the Consumptive, &c. Illustrated by Cases. By A. Puysician. 

‘ We are disposed to think it the most fuseful and rational 
work of the kind we have met with. It is altogether an ad- 
mirable Code of Health.’—Atilas. 

* We warmly recommend ee 4 Literary Gazette. ° 

‘It is written by one gifted with good sense, as well as 
right feeling, and guided, as we ov, by enlightened 
views and liberal sentiments.’—Scotsma: 

‘ That this work has been the result ot mature study and 
protracted experience, we fully believe ; and that men of all 
habits will derive information from it, cal d to i 
their comfort and extend their days, is as firmly our convic- 
tion.’—Edinburgh Observer. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, Lon- 
don; sold by Thacker and Co., Calcutta ; and by all Book- 
sellers in England. 











This Day is published, handsomely printed in One Vol. imperial 
8vo., ood =e a Vn pe a ey Edition, 


portusat ILLUSTRATED ; ‘= the Rev. 
W. M. KINSEY, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Auckland. Embellished 
with a Map, Plates of Coins, Vignettes, and various Engrav- 
ings of Costumes, Landscape Scenery, &c., forming, in 
whole, a Series of more than 50 Engravings, ‘ustrative of the 
manners and general aspect of the Country. 

This second edition, besides undergoing a sedulous revision, 
includes additional specimens of the national music of Por. 
tugal, and the following new Illustrations, executed by the 
first Artists in the most finished style :—1. Belem Casth: 
the Tagus; 2. The Aqueduct and City of Lisbon; 3%. The 
Moorish Palace atCintra ; 4. The Cork Convent, near  Colares ; 3 
5. The Fortifications of Alhandra, on the Tagus, which formed 
the extreme right of thelines of Torres Vedras; 6 and 7. Por- 
traits of Camoens and of Ignez de Castro; besides several 
Vignettes by Messrs. Brooks and Harvey.—The 
matter, extending to 100 pages, comprises a brief Historical 
Review of the State of Literature, Arts, and Sciences in Portu- 
gal, from the earliest period tothe present time. 

A few copies have proof-impressions of the Plates on India 
paper, price 2/. 10s. in boards. 

Published for the Author, by Treuttel and Wartz, Treuttel, 
reas and Richter, Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho 

quare. 


London: Printed and Published every Wednesday Morning, 
by ge Lewagr, at the Office, No. 4, Wellington- 
street, 








